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MOSS. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 





Strange tapestry, by Nature spun 
On viewless looms, aloof from sun, 
And spread through lonely nooks and grots 
Where shadows reign and leafy rest— 
Oh, moss, of all your dwelling-spots, 
In which one are you loveliest? 


Is it when near grim roots that coil 
Their snaky black through humid soil? 
Or when you wrap in woodland glooms 
The great prone pine trunks rotted red? 
Or when you dim, on sombre tombs, 
The “‘requiescats” of the dead? 


Or is it when your lot is cast 
In some quaint garden of the past, 
On some gray, crambled basin’s brim, 
With conches mildewed tritons blow, 
While yonder, through the poplars prim, 
Looms up the turreted chateau? 


Nay, loveliest are you when time weaves 
Your emerald films on low, dark eaves, 
Above where pink porch roses peer 
And woodbines break in fragrant foam, 
And children laugh, and you can hear 
The beatings of the heart of home. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Twenty-five thousand one hundred and 
forty-nine women have been assessed in 
Boston to vote for schoolcommittee. This 
is the most inspiring manifestation of pub- 
lie spirit that the city has ever witnessed. 
Each of these women has gone in person 
to City Hall, and bas paid a voluntary tax, 
in order to promote the public welfare. No 
private interest, no hope of office, has af- 
fected her action. Many of them are poor, 
and even the fifty cent poll-tax sensibly 
diminishes their scanty enjoyments. The 
Revolutionary tea-party was the act of a 
few brave men who threw other people's 
tea into Boston harbor for a principle. 
This army of women have each poured 
the price of a pound of tea into the city 
treasury, as their personal contribution to 
the welfare of the public schools. 
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The two months that still intervene be- 
fore election should be used in bringing 
about a better understanding among 
the women voters. What we need is a 
school committee of fair-minded, intelli- 
gent, public-spirited men and women, who 
know what the schools need to make them 
weful and acceptable to all classes, 
creeds and races, so as to educate the 
children of our varied nationalities into en- 
lightened American citizens. ‘The effort 
0 segregate these children in denomina- 
tional schools must be met by making our 
Public schools better than any of their 
Competitors, by removing every just 
ground of complaint, and by an absolute 
Separation of church and State. 








Two hundred and ninety women have 
been assessed in Watertown, in order that 
they may vote for school committee. 
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Such an interest in voting was never 
seen in Waltham as has been dis- 
Played by the women this year. On the 
Closing day for registration the names 
°f 1,396 women had been added to the 
Voting-list. 
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When registration of women closed at 
Malden, 324 women had registered. 
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In Brookline, Woburn, Hyde Park, and 
many other towns and cities, women have 
been assessed in large numbers, and all 
over the State in larger numbers than ever 
before. 








The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation calls the attention of suffrage 
leagues throughout the State to a pamph- 
let recently issued by them, entitled “A 
Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts,” by George Pellew, A. M., 
L.L.. B., of the Suffolk Bar. Copies may 
be had, free, on application to the secre- 
tary, Miss A. A. Brigham, 5 Park Street, 
Boston. 
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Mrs. J. Ellen Foster addressed the Sen- 
ate ‘l'ariff Committee Sept. 18th and 25th, 
and introduced delegations of intelligent 
women operatives, who testified to the su- 
perior wages and condition of women in 
this country as compared with Europe. 
Mrs. Foster said that although one-third 
of the wage-earners in America are wom- 
en, they have not been considered in the 
current discussion of the tarift problem. 
In their behalf she sought a hearing. Mrs. 
Foster is doing much toward demonstrat- 
ing that women have practical interests 
involved in politics. 

The ‘‘Adelbert annex,” otherwise en- 
titled the Cleveland (O.) College for 
Women, is not a success. With a numer- 
ous Advisory Board of ladies, a large and 
able corps of professors, and all the other 
machinery that has been devised and put 
into operation, this college for women has 
but two regular and three “special” stu- 
dents. A local paper remarks that “‘it 
looks very much as if the managers of this 
business were finding it much more diffi- 








| cult to get young women to come to the 


Adelbert annex than it was to turn their 
sisters out of the college.” 
—————- - eee —___“—__ 

A victory for medical women n Canada 
has been easily won. At the semi annual 
meeting of the Provincial Medical Board, 
at Quebec, Sept. 27th, Dr. Hingston, of 
Montreal, asked for the Board’s opinion 
upon the application of Miss Mitchell, a 
graduate of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
for a license to practise, and the Board de- 
cided that the fact of the applicant being 
a woman was no disqualification, the word 
‘candidate’ mentioned in the law apply- 
ing indiscriminately to both sexes. 
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It is encouraging that the twenty-one 
little girls, ranging in age from nine to 
fourteen years, who were brought to New 
York, by Mormon elders, from Europe, on 
the steamer Wisconsin, en route to Salt 
Lake City, were ordered by Collector Ma- 
gone to be sent back to Europe on the re- 
turn trip of the Wisconsin. Careful in- 
quiry showed that these ignorant children 
had no comprehension of Mormon customs 
and beliefs. Possibly no better fate may 
await them in the homes to which they 
are returned, but the government ought 
on all occasions to refuse to countenance 
anything in the way of national or inter- 
national traffic in womanhood. 

——eoo—___ 

Judge Rowe, of Franklin County, Pa., 
has decided that a late act gives a woman 
power to sue her husband for an old debt. 
In the case in question, the woman loaned 
her husband a large sum of money thirty- 
two years ago. Whether the Supreme 
Court will sustain this decision remains to 
be seen. 
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More than fifty of the best-known ladies 
of Battle Creek, Mich., have formed a 
dress-reform club, and declared them- 
selves against bustles, high heels, tight 
shoes, stiff corsets, etc. 
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TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND WOMEN 
VOTERS 





The ladies no longer throng the corri- 
dors of City Hall. Last Monday night the 
time for assessment expired, and probably 
the hour of ten never brought a greater 
feeling of relief to overworked mortals 
than it did to the clerical force in the as- 
sessors’ department. 

All day the work went on, and Catholic 
and Protestant, side by side, made out 
their papers, or had them made out by the 
willing volunteers, swore to their truth, 
and made way for others to go through 
the same routine. Occasionally there 
would be a lull, but the closing day saw 








more applicants than any other day, with 
the exception of Friday. 

Upon entering the building the corri- 
dors were found lined with interested spec- 
tators, the stairways packed, and the po- 
lice only able to keep a passageway be- 
tween the lines. The women have gone 
into politics heart and soul, and their meth- 
ods were very systematic. No sooner did 
one enter than she was taken in charge by 
a zealous sister, escorted to another sister, 
who kindly filled out the printed blanks 
for her, and she was again piloted through 
the assessors’ room and out by another 
door, so as to keep the line moving in one 
direction and avoid a jam. These volun- 
teers have greatly facilitated the work of 
the assessors, and some of them have stood 
by since the first of the week, when the 
rush began. 

Early in the day the tables were placed 
in the basement for their accommodation, 
one for the Catholics and one for the Prot- 
estants, though neither side bas been 
known to refuse to make out the papers 
when applied to by members of either 
church. After two o’clock, when the col- 
lector’s department was closed, the tables 
were moved up on the first floor and the 
work went on smoothly. 

In the evening there were quite a num- 
ber of dark faces to be seen, and a colored 
woman marched up, with her paper in her 
hand, as coolly as her white associates. In 
the daytime the advantage in numbers reg- 
istered was on the Protestant side, but in 
the evening the Protestant “runners” had 
hardly anything to do, and the Catholics 
were largely in the lead. 

Of course there is no way of determin- 
ing accurately the relative proportion of 
the two, but Chief Clerk Morrissey is of 
the opinion that “it is nip and tuck be- 
tween them, with probably a slight advan- 
tage on the side of the Protestants.” 

The registration began with a jump on 
Monday of last week; the Catholics were 
taken by surprise, and the Protestants had 
a long lead before their opponents awoke 
to the fact. However, the Catholics did 
some effective work during the latter part 
of the week, and nearly evened the thing 
up. 
Up to Sunday before last there had been 
3,212 women assessed. On Monday, 2,296 
names were added: on Tuesday, 1,463; 
Wednesday, 1,310; Thursday, 4,120; Fri- 
day, 5,217; Saturday, 3 333; and yester- 
day, 4,198; the grand total being 25,149. 
There has been such a rush that it has been 
impossible to keep the sexes separated. 
The office was taken by surprise, all the 
available clerical force was utilized, and 
then it was found that nothing could be 
done besides receiving the applications, 
except in exceptional cases of.very old 
persons or invalids, and for them the rule 
has been broken and tax bills made out on 
the first visit. 

Few people realize what an enormous 
amount of work these 25,000 applications 
entail. Each name and residence must be 
copied at least six times, and this means 
over 150,000 times, besides the signature 
that a clerk must affix to each application. 
They have been at work up to midnight 
every night after the doors were closed, 
and all day Sunday, and up to midnight 
the work went on, and then it was impos- 
sible to catch up with the applications. 

It will be a week or more before the 
ladies will begin to receive the postal 
ecards notifying them that they are ‘‘on 
the list.” And it will be two or three 
weeks before the extra work will be out of 
the way and the assessors’ office back to 
its usual routine. 

Saturday morning there was a little 
sensation started by the volunteer scribes 
on the Protestant side, who all appeared 
with little American flags in their button- 
holes. Not to be outdone, the Catholics 
went out at once and got some flags of the 
same kind, only larger, and the ‘‘only true 
Americans” received a set-back. And still 
later the Catholics appeared with red, 
white and biue rosettes, and scored a clean 
victory over their opponents. 

At 9.55 Chairman Hill notified all that 
the time was nearly up, and the police 
cleared the room of all who were not pres- 
ent to be assessed. The minutes dragged 
slowly along, with the clerks casting anx- 
ious glances at the clock, and as the hour 
struck the door was closed. The few in- 
side hurried through the necessary forms 
and rushed out, leaving the tired assessors 
to count up the day’s business, draw a 
breath of relief, and for the first time real- 
ize what. an ordeal they had been under- 
going fora week. The last girl or woman 
in the corridor turned homeward, and the 





current question till election time among 
the fair sex will be, ‘Were you assessed ?” 

Some of those who can answer this in 
the affirmative will find later that their 
fifty cents will bring them no vote, and 
probably others will not cast the vote to 
which they are entitled, but the assessors 
and clerks of the city of Boston will long 
remember the pioneer movement of Bos- 
on women in politics. —Boston Globe. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION FOR 
WOMEN IN 1888. 


The General Court this year deserves 
credit for some of the work it has done 
for women. 

The most important statute in this re- 
spect is the following: Any person who 
aids in sending any woman or girl to en- 
ter as an inmate or servant any house of 
ill-fame is punishable by 4a fine of not less 
that $100, nor more than $500, or by im- 
prisonment of not less than three months 
nor more than two years. 

The keeper of an intelligence office whd 
sends any woman or girl to enter, as afore- 
said, any house of ill-fame, the character 
of which could have been ascertained by 
him by reasonable inquiry, is punishable 
by fine not less than fifty dollars, nor more 
than $100. 

The same act provides that any person 
who unlawfully detains, or attempts to de- 
tain, or administers any drug for the pur- 
pose of detaining any woman or girl in 
any house of ill-fame, or other place re- 
sorted to for the purpose of prostitution, 
is punishable by fine of not less than $100, 
nor more than $500, or imprisonment not 
less than one, nor more than three years. 

This statute certainly shows an earnest 
desire on the part of the Legislature to 
punish atrocious crimes. 

Another act prohibits railroads from re- 
quiring women or children to ride in 
smoking-cars. This provision is enforced 
on the railroad or on any officer or em- 
ployee thereof who violates it, by fine of 
not less than ten dollars, nor more than 
fifty dollars. 

This act also shows the same desire of 
the Legislature to give legal protection to 
those who most need it. It is hardly nec- 
essary to specify the several acts and re- 
solves passed this year on behalf of the 
Reformatory Prison for Women, to show 
the good feeling of the Legislature for that 
important institution. 

Another act provides that when women 
are received at a police station for pur- 
poses of detention or lodging, the provis- 
ions of the act of 1887 shall be applied to 
them as if they were arrested; that is, if 
a woman in any city where there is a 
police matron, is received for detention or 
lodging at a police station where there is 
no matron, it becomes the duty of the offi- 
cer to remove her as soon as possible to 
the nearest station to which a matron is 
attached, or in Boston to the house of de- 
tention. 

This reminds one of the shameful neglect 
of the city of Boston in regard to the 
house of detention, but I need not enlarge 
on it. 

Another act provides that if a female 
person is guilty of drunkenness who has 
been convicted of the same offence within 
twelve months, she may be fined not ex- 
ceeding tive dollars and costs, or imprison- 
ed not more than two months. 

While we may thank the Legislature for 
the good it has done, we have great reason 
to complain of the great majority of the 
members for what they have left undone. 
Petitions for municipal suftrage for women 
were fully heard before a special commit- 
tee, and another petition for improvements 
in the law of courtesy and dower, contracts 
between husband and wife, and hardships 
to which married women are subjected in 
other respects, was argued before a com- 
mittee of the house. But, as usual, these 
petitions led to no legislation. It is, how- 
ever, useless to complain of the Legisla- 
ture. But every such defeat only strength- 
ens our hearts. We shall go before the 
Legislature next year with the sawe cour- 
age that nerved us this year. We may 
well hope that future Legislatures will be 
wiser and bolder then the past. 

Party objects and inborn prejudice may 
delay but they cannot defeat us. The 
legal and social position of women in the 
United States is rising higher and higher 
every year. Every educational, literary, 
business, official, and political advantage 
gained by them in any one State improves 
their political prospects in all the others. 
One must be blind indeed who cannot see 


the rising sun. SamueL E. SEWALL. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. A. B. STOCKING Is practising den- 
tistry in Houston. Tex. 

Miss CLARA Bavcr is director of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Mrs. L. D. WILLiaMs, of Delaware, O., 
is president of the Ohio Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle. 

Miss KIN Karo, of Japan, who has been 
studying at the Salem Normal School, has 
entered Wellesley College. 

Miss CHARLOTTE F. BaTEs, the poet, 
teaches Engli<h literature in the Salisbury 
School for Young Ladies in New York 
City. ’ 

Miss EULOLA MILLER, the librarian of 
the Lafayette (Ind.) City Library, has ac- 
cepted tie office of Chief Librarian at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., a very 
responsible position. 

Mrs. ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAyY recent- 
ly gave several lectures at Challis, Custer 
County, Idaho, in response to invitations. 
She finds the people in that locality great- 
ly interested in woman suffrage and indig- 
nant at the Washington Territory decision. 

Miss F. E. Towns.Ley, of Fairfield, 
Miss M. C. SPEICHER, of Ohiowa, and 
Miss M. A. NASH, of Alexandria, Neb., 
all ministers of the gospel, together occu- 
pied the pulpit in the Baptist Church at 
one place recently, all taking part in con- 
ducting the services. 

Miss KATHERINE WORMELEY, the trans- 
lator of **Balzac,” was, during the Civil 
War, an official of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion on the Potomac. Of her experiences 
at that time she has made a book, which 
Ticknor will soon publish. It is to be 
called ‘The Other Side of the War.” 

Mrs. CAROLINE S. WINN, who died re- 
cently in Windsor, N. H., aged eighty- . 
eight years, her death being the result of 
a fall downstairs, will be remembered as 
head matron in the House of Correction in 
South Boston for twenty years, under 
Capt. Charles Robbins. She was a wom- 
an of great energy and decision of char- 
acter, which fitted her for such a respon- 
sible position. 

Mrs. ANNIE SEGUIN, who died at New 
York recently, was a popular prima donna, 
and the creator of many operatic rdéles, 
among them ‘Arline,” in the ** Bohemian 
Girl,” which she sang more than one thou- 
sand times. She married E. A. Seguin, a 
famous English basso. The Seguins came 
to America in 1838. When her husband 
died, in 1852, Mrs. Seguin retired perma- 
nently from the stage, and for a time gave 
music lessons. 

Miss LELIA PATRIDGE was principal of 
the Pennsylvania Summer School of Meth- 
ods, held at Scranton and Schuylkill. It 
was attended by 340 teachers, representing 
the best teaching talent in the State, in- 
cluding county and city superintendents, 
high and grammar school principals, kin- 
dergartners, etc. Miss Patridge isin such 
great demand as institute lecturer, that she 
found it necessary to decline the post of 
principal of the Training School at Reaa- 
ing. 

Miss HEADDON, an Englishwoman, has 
devoted the past seven years to the promo- 
tion of the kitchen-garden system, and the 
teaching of housework to children and 
young girls by means of toy models. She 
has turned her own house into a training- 
school. She has opened a London centre, 
where business connected with the work 
is conducted, and gives lectures on the 
subject in London and the country. Board 
schools are applying fur toy models, which 
have been sent to Leeds, Dublin, and 
places in Scotland; while three of the 
London Board Schools have introduced 
the domestic kindergarten. 

Mrs. ALLEN, housekeeper at Hotel Bar- 
tholdi. New York, is. in appearance, about 
fifty years old, very gray, and has a pleas- 
ant face, full of character and animation. 
When her husband, a merchant of Western 
Illinois, died, she was left impoverished. 
Shesucceeded in getting the place of house- 
keeper in the Southern Hotel, of St. Louis. 
and was there at the time the hotel was 
destroyed by fire, when a number of the 
chambermaids perished in the flames. [n 
that trying scene Mrs. Allen showed her- 
self to be a woman of remarkable force 
and pluck. She afterwards became house- 
keeper of the Planters’ House in the same 
city, remaining there several years, and 
then went to Chicago. Going to New 
York, she became housekeeper of the 
Grand Central, and left there to assume 
her present situation when Mr. John Hill 





ook charge of the Rartholdi. 
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THE BLOOMER 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The opinion of the 
Washington Territoy 

Bloomer vs. Todd, et 

its violation of fundamental principles, 
common-sense, precedents, and the well- 
known rules of statutory construction. It 
admits that the Legislature of this Terri- 
tory has full legislative power except as 
limited by the laws of Congress which 
constitute its Organic Act. 

The Court then refers to the Organic 
Act of 1853 as the law limiting the Legis- 
lature of 1888. ‘That Act was repealed 
by Sec. 5596 of the Revised Statutes of 
1874. The chapter on Territories in the 
Revised Statutes of the United States takes 
its place. That chapter governs all Terri- 
tories then organized, and Sec. 1860 alone 
limits the power of the Legislatures of the 
Territories which had held their first elec- 
tion. That section isin full force in every 
Territory but Alaska, except as repealed 
by subsequent laws of Congress. It re- 
quires that the persons entitled to vote 
shall be citizens or shall have declared an 
intention to become citizens, but contains 
no limitation as to sex. ‘The words ‘‘citi- 
zens of the United States” constitute a 
genuine phrase, which includes both 
sexes. The section is also governed by 
the interpretation clause in the first 
section of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. ‘That clause reads: ‘In 
determining the meaning of the Revised 
Statutes or of any act or resolution of 
Congress passed subsequent to Feb. 25, 
1871, words importing the singular num- 
ber may extend and be applied to several 
persons or things; words importing the 
plural number may include the singular; 
words importing the masculine gender 
may include females.” 

This statutory rule of construction 
sweeps away the rule of the Court in the 
Bloomer case, that it is necessary to go 
back to 1853 and examine into the history 
of the times and concurrent legislation to 
find the occult meaning of the words ‘‘cit- 
izen of the United States” in the Organic 
Act. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
law to be construed was Sec. 1,860, R. 8. 
U. 8., adopted in 1878, and the intent of 
Congress at that date was the intent to be 
ascertained, and the rule of construction 
had been adopted in the statutes them- 
selves, the Court sworn to obey the con- 
stitution and laws of Congress, preferred 
to doa “seeming violence” to the words 
used by Congress, and rejected the inter- 
pretation clause of the Revised Statutes, 
and the plain words of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which define who are “‘citi- 
zens of the United States.” 

In the naturalization, homestead, and 
pre-emption laws, the words “‘citizen of 
the United States” include both sexes. 
Sec. 1,906 R. 8. U. S. which requires that 
the delegate to Congress from Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana shall be a 
‘citizen of the United States,” does not 
require that only male citizens shall be 
elected. Sec. 1,857 R. S. U. S. in regard 
to the township, district and county offi- 
cers in Territories, makes no distinction of 
sex. Sec. 1,859 does limit voting and office- 
holding at the tirst election in Territories 
to be organized after June 22, 1874, to 
males. Sec. 1,860 contains no such limita- 
tion. 

In 1871 women were entitled to vote at 
all elections in Utah and in Wyoming, and 
in school elections in Washington. These 
election laws were in full force in 1874, 
when the Revised Statutes were adopted. 

The Organic Act of Utah was similar to 


that of Washington, except that only ‘‘cit- | 


izens” could vote or hold office. The Or- 
ganic Act of Wyoming gave the Legisla- 


ture no power after the first election to | 
enfranchise women except the general | 
| as the Supreme Court of the United States 


grant of power which extended ‘‘to all 
rightful subjects of legislation.” Yet 


neither Congress nor the courts have held | 
that Wyoming had no power to permit | 


women to vote and hold office. 

The school law of Washington of 1877 
provided : 
female, over the age of twenty-one years, 
who shall have resided in the school dis- 
trict for three months immediately pre- 
ceding any school meeting, and who shall 
have paid or be liable to pay any tax ex- 
cept poll or road tax in said district, shall 
be a legal voter at any school meeting, 
and no other person shall be allowed to 
vote.” It also provided that in case a 
person offering to.vote was challenged, 
such person must swear that he or she is 
a citizen or has declared an intention to 
become a citizen. This law conformed to 
Sec. 1,860 R. S., and subsequent school 
laws have had the same provision. It 
alsa provided, that ‘‘Whenever the word 
he or his occurs in this act, referring to 
either superintendents, directors or teach- 
ers, it shall be understood to mean also 
she or her.” 

Congress passed a law, March 22, 1882, 
which disfranchised for crime certain 
male and female voters in the Territories 
of the United States. 22 Stat., p. 31. 





































































































































“Every inhabitant, male or | 











It provided ‘‘That no 
aalst or 
one woman, 


v d no woma ns 
with any of the 






said In this section, ip any or 
other place over which thé United*Sgates 
have exclusive jurisdiction; en- 


titled to vote at any election held in any 
such Territory or other place, or be, eligi- 
ble for election or appointment to, or be 
entitled to hold any office or place of pub- 
lic trust, honor or emolument in, under or 
for any such Territory or place or under 
the United States.” 

While this statute disfranchised for 
crime, it distinctly recognized the right of 
women to vote and hold office in every 
Territory which had placed females on a 
plane of equality with males in political 
rights. This law is in full force to-day in 
every Territory, except Utah. 

There was no necessity for this Court in 
the Bloomer case going back to 1853 to 
find the meaning of the word “citizen.” 
The law of 1874 was in force. But in go- 
ing back to the Repealed Act of 1853, the 
Court commits a ludicrous blunder. After 
citing Sec. 5 of the Act of 1853, the Court 
says that the right to vote at the first elec- 
tion was “conferred expressly upon every 
white male inhabitant above the age of 
twenty-one years;” and that after the 
first election the class of voters was limit- 
ed to citizens, etc. The plain reading of 
the section is that at the first election only 
those male inhabitants who were citizens 


wr had declared an Intention to become 


such, were to be allowed to vote. No 
alien could vote at the first election. The 
grant to the Legislatures to regulate suf- 
frage after the first election was general 
enough to include both sexes, and a simi- 
lar provision in the constitution of Wis- 
consin of 1848, has been so construed by 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. The 
Court is forced to admit that the words 
“citizens of the United States,” were then 
well understood in a general sense, to in- 
clude both sexes. Hence they were com- 
pelled to interpolate the word **male” into 
Sec. 1,860. They assert that the words 
“citizen of the United States,” were well 
understood in 1853 as applicable only to 
male citizens ‘“‘when used as relating to 
the granting of the privilege of the elec- 
tive franchise”; and in support of this, the 
Constitution of the United States is cited. 
The Court of Washington construed “‘citi- 
zen of the United States,” as always mean- 
ing “male citizen.” The Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Dred Scott de- 
cision—which Judge Nash blundered into 
citing as authority for the dogma that a 
woman was nota citizen—held that the 
terms people of the United States and citi- 
zens of the several States were used in the 
constitution ‘tas terms so well under- 
stood that no further description or defini- 
tion was necessary,” and that the negro 
race were not regarded ‘‘as citizens of the 
government then formed.” That citizenship 
in 1787 ‘‘was perfectly understood to be 
confined to the white race.” It was argued 
that negroes were citizens because they 
were voters in several of the States, to 
which the Court answered: ‘*Undoubted- 
ly a person may be a citizen, that is a 
member of the community who form the 
sovereignty, although he exercises no 
share of the political power and is inca- 
pacitated from holding particular offices. 
Women and minors, who form part of the 
political family, cannot vote.” 

Hence, when the words ‘citizen of the 
United States” were used in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in the laws of 
the United States, and in States’ constitu- 
tions, they were not used as describing a 
class of male voters, but as describing the 
entire class, male and female, who formed 
the political family. ‘This was the sense 
in which they were used from 1787 to 1856, 


decided in the Dred Scott case. 

This was the sense in which the same 
words were used by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in construing the first 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment in the 
ease of Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wall, 162, 
that Mrs. Minor was a citizen of the United 
States was conceded ; but it was held that 
voting in a State was not one of the immu- 
nities mentioned in that section, and that 
“citizenship” of the United States did not 
mean that the person having that qualifica- 
tion wasa voter. That decision was mis- 
read by the Supreme Court of this Terri- 
tory. 

Had the Court read the decision of the 
U. 8. Circuit Court of New York, in the 
case of United States vs. Anthony, 11 Blatch, 
200, they would have found the same rule 
upheld, as to the right to vote. The Court 
said: ‘If the right belongs to'any particu- 
lar person, it is because such person is en- 
titled to it as a citizen of the State where 
he offers to exercise it, and not because of 
citizenship of the United States.” 

The Supreme Court of this Territory as- 
sume in the Bloomer case, that they have 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction over the 
validity of the laws of the Territorial Leg- 
islatnre. Congress, which created these 
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the United States would hesitate or refuse 
to act, the Court here- rushed blindly 
ahead to annul the law at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

For seventeen years women have voted 
at school elections in this Territory, and 
Congress has never attempted to annul the 
law. In Clinton vs. Englebrecht, 13 Wall, 
434—9, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the Territorial Legislature 
had full power to pasa a law in regard to 
jurors and said: ‘In the first place, we ob- 
serve that the law has received the implied 
sanction of Congress. It was adopted in 
1859. It has been on the statute book for 
more than twelve years.” As it had not 
been annulled, they held; ‘‘1t is not an un- 
reasonable inference, therefore, that it 
was approved by that body.” 

Seventeen years’ acquiescence in the 

school laws of this Territory is an ap. 
proval of the power of the Legislature to 
abolish sex as a qualification for voting, 
and the Supreme Court of this Territory 
should have felt themselves bound by the 
same rule ag that stated in the case just 
cited. . 
The Court erred in taking a repealed 
statute as the measure of the powers of 
the Legislature. The Revised Statutes of 
1874 govern. 

2. ‘The Revised Statutes must be treated 
as the Legislative declaration of the stat- 
ute law on the subjects which they em- 
brace, on the first day of December, 1873.” 

United States vs. Bowen, 100 U. 8. 513. 

Arthur vs. Dodge, 101 U. 8S. 38. 

‘*No reference, therefore, can be had to 
the original statutes to control the con- 
struction of any sections of the Revised 
Statutes, when its meaning is plain, al- 
though in the original statutes it may have 
had a larger or more limited application 
than that given to it in the revision.” 

Deffeback vs. Hancke, 115 U. S. 402. 

‘Our duty is to read the statute accord- 
ing to the natural and obvious import of 
the language, without resorting to subtle 
and forced construction for the purpose of 
either limiting or extending its operation.” 

Walker vs. Harris, 20 Wind, N. Y. 561, 
cited in Pott vs. Arthur, 104 U. S. 735. 

Again the same Court says: 

**When the language is plain, we have 
no right to insert words and phrases, so 
as to incorporate in the statute a new and 
distinct provision.” 

United States vs. Temple, 105, U. S. 99. 

The Bloomer case is a peculiar one. It 
was made a test case by a Democratic at- 
torney on one side, and Ex-Judge Geo. 
Turner, an anti-suffragist, on the other 
side. The case was advanced on the Su- 
preme Court docket by agreement. Other 
attorneys were allowed to intervene in the 
argument as friends of the Court. Since 
the decision, the attorney for Mrs. Bloom- 
er refuses to appeal the case. ‘I'he deci- 
sion has served its purpose temporarily. 
It disfranchises the women of this Terri- 
tory. The smart politicians, who were 
afraid of the votes of women, speak of 
woman suffrage as a dead issue, and took 
no action in their Territorial conventions 
in relation to it. They profess an intense 
interest for the opinion of the Court, and 
call upon the suffragists to accept the de- 
cision as final, and help them save the tariff 
and whiskey interests of the country. There 
are some men, however, who believe with 
Chief-Justice Marshall, who, in giving 
the opinion of the Court in Hx Parte Boll- 
man, 4 Cranch, 102, said: ‘But I deny 
that a Court is precluded from the right, 
or exempted from the necessity, of exam- 
ining into the correctness or consistence of 
its own decisions, or of those of any other 
tribunal. .. . Strange, indeed, would be 
the doctrine that an inadvertency once 
committed by a Court shall ever after im- 
pose on it the necessity of persisting in its 
error. A case that cannot be tested in 
principle is not law, and in a thousand in- 
stances have such cases been declared so 
by courts of ‘‘justice.” 

The decision in the Bloomer case cannot 
be defended on principle. The Court, in 
justice to itself, should set it aside at the 
first opportunity, as an erroneous opinion, 
and not law, and an outrage on justice. 

W.S. BusH. 

Seattle, W. T., Sept. 16, 1888. 


PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZ FOR WORKING- 
WOMEN. 










The Journal of Women’s Work, the organ 
of the ‘‘New Century Guild” of Philadel- 
phia, gives an interesting report of the 
rise and growth of the Gulid’s evening 
classes for working-women. It says: 


“One of the curious results of a college 
training for young women is, that instead 
of disposing them to form an intellectual 
caste and keep themselves aloof from the 
uneducated, it seems rather to fire them 
with a desire to extend their advantages 
and to gain for as many as possible the 
thing they find so good for, themselves. 
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“Th their wi 
“They put wits together to sup- 
ply this need—namely, the best instruc- 


n In the city at hours suited to the con- 


venience, and prices suited to the means, 
of women-workers. In October of 1881, 


evening classes were inthe 
ordinary English branches, also in cook- 


ing, bookkeeping, dressmaking, drawing, 
and singing. 

“These classes succeeding almost be- 
yond the hopes of their projectors, the sec- 


ond year stenography, type-writing, Eng- 


lish literature and millinery were added, 
and all these branches, with the exception 
of drawing and the addition of French and 
elocution, have been continued each win- 
ter up to the present time.” 


Some of the classes are taught by unpaid 
volunteer teachers, others by teachers who 
ask but a small compensation. Between 
two and three thousand bona fide working- 
women have availed themselves of the 
benefits of these classes. 


———-—-¢eo—_____ 
WHAT TO DO. 


The “conservative” editur of the Journal 
of Women’s Work, as an offset to the “‘radi- 
cal” editor who ‘persists in suggesting 
unusual occupations for women, many of 
which have not been indorsed by the in- 
dorsing sex,” drops into poetry, and offers 
the following ‘‘advice :” 


*** What can a helpless female do?’ 

Rock the cradle, and bake and brew. 

Or, if no cradle your fate afford, 

Rock your brother’s wife’s for your board: 

Or live in one room with an invalid cousin, 

Or sew shop shirts for a dollar a dozen, 

Or please some man by looking sweet, 

Or please him by giving him things to eat, 

Or ieeee him by asking much advice, 

And thinking whatever he does is nice. 

Visit the poor [under prea: 

Doctor the sick who can’t pay a physician; 

Save men’s time by doing their praying, 

And other odd jobs there’s no present pay in. 

But if you presume to usurp employments 

Reserved by them for their special enjoyments, 

Or if you succeed when they knew you wouldn’t, 

Or earn money fast when they said you couldn’t, 

Or learn to do things they’d proved were above you, 

You'll hurt their feelings, and then they won’t love 
you.’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


PRIMARY MetHops In ZooLocy TBACHING. 
By W. P. Manton, M. D. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 1888. Price, 50 cents. 


This little work describes the equip- 
ment and general characteristics of ani- 
mals; their bones, muscles, blood, circu- 
lation, respiration, digestion, brain and 
nerves. H. B. B. 


Some Famous ArT GALLERIES AND WorRKS OF 
ART IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Compiled by E. W. Boyd. Boston and New 
York : Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 1888. Price, 
50 cents. 


This catalogue of the world’s most fa- 
mous pictures, naming the places where 
they are to be found, their subjects, and 
the names of their creators, would be in- 
valuable to travellers, who often fail to 
see the works of which they have often 
heard, when they are easily within reach 
of persons better informed. H. B. B. 


In1ish MerLopies anp Sones. By Thomas 
Moore. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This beautiful edition of TIreland’s 
sweetest and most popular poet would be 
a charming holiday gift. ‘The one hun- 
dred and twenty-five sonnets which make 
up the volume have probably been as 
widely read and enjoyed as any others 
in the language. Grace and sparkle 
are combined with sentiment. There is 
nothing deep or profound, but much that 
is charming. Added to this is a pathos 
which melts the heart, and ‘the touch of 
nature” which ‘*makes the whole world 
kin.” H. B. B. 


TALES oF KInG ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS OF 
THE Rounp TaBLE. By Margaret Vere Far- 
rington, with Illustrations by Alfred Freder- 
icks and others. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, $2. 


The romantic legends of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table have 
been handed down through many centu- 
ries of tradition. No one knows whence 
they come nor where they originated. 
They are veritable myths, and preserve 
the military and religious spirit of an age 
when personal feats of physical prowess 
were still the main source of distinction. 
The spirit of chivalry is essentially aristo- 
cratic. It Sr a laboring class so 
inferior as to be wholly ignored and over- 
looked. In this industrial era these leg- 
ends are losing their charm, and have 
almost ceased to be interesting. H. B. B. 


Booxs AND Mgn. By Agnes Repplier. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1888. Price, $1.25. 


Seven essays compose this volume, each 
one of value and interest. ‘Children, 
Past and Present” gives graphic illustra- 
tions of former barbarous treatment and 
present lax discipline. ‘On the Benefits 
of Superstition” is a lively sketch of the 
po vp | realism of modern ‘‘progress.”’ 
‘*What did Kriss Kringle bring you this 
Christmas?” I rashly asked a tiny mite 
of a girl; and her answer was as emphatic 
as Betsey Prig’s, when, with folded arms 
and a contemptuous mien, she let fall the 
ever-memorable words, “I don’t believe 
there’s no sich a person.” ‘*What Ohil- 
dren Read” points out the importance of 
wholesome reading, and condemns the 
flood of harmless juvenile puerilities now 
offered. ‘*The Decay of Sentiment” con- 
trasts the veneration and sympathy for- 
merly aroused by historical incidents with 
our present sceptical and languid indiffer- 






















oop. By Rev. W. o, 
Black, D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: J. D. Barber 
Agent. 1888. Price, $1.50. ' 


This is one of the ablest and most satis. 
factory statements of the question of the 
rights of women (suffrage excepted) that 
we have ever read. It covers more ground 
and covers it better than any book of its 
size that has ap Commen with 
the various forms of Paganism, Judaism 
and Christianity, it shows that woman’s 
sphere enlarges with the growth of ciyij. 
ization and rel thought. It contrasts 
woman’s place in Roman, Greek and Ori. 
ental society with that of modern nations, 
Under the general he of “Pagan 
Womanhood,” ‘*Christ the maneipator,” 
“Apostacy,” ‘The Refurmation,” and 
“The Outlook,” it covers legal status, edu. 
cation, employments, jurisprudence, edy- 
cation, office-bearing, and prophesying in 
the church. That such a liberal, just, and 
appreciative summary of woman’s rights 
should be written by a Nage 1 minister 
and published under the implied sanction 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
by its publishing house is a very encour. 
aging fact. Indeed, we are amused by the 
quiet sarcasm of the author’s remark that 
if Massachusetts continues to liberalize its 
legislation for married women, it may ere 
long rise to the level of —o in this 
respect. One noticeable exception to this 
liberality of view is found in the sugges- 
tion that the gift of prophecy to women 
“did not oe any ruling functions,” and 
that women had nothing to do with the 
government of the church. Our author 
forgets that he has himself referred to 
Deborah as the God-appointed supreme 
ruler over His chosen people. And Deb- 
orah, be it remembered, was a married 
woman. Did she then “usurp authority” 
over the man Lapidoth, her husband? 
Surely she was his ruler. We recommend 
this book for general circulation by suftra- 
gists. H. B. B. 


MEMORIES OF THE CrUSADR. By Mother Stew- 
art, the leader. Columbus, Ohio: Wm. G. 
Hubbard. 1888. Price, $3. 


This narrative of the remarkable upris- 
ing of American women against the deso- 
lating curse of the saloons is worthy ofa 
careful perusal, because it is by an eye- 
witness and a leading actor in the events 
described. About 1858 Mrs. Stewart gave 
her first temperance lecture in Pomeroy, 
Ohio. The Civil War soon followed, 
leaving, as one of its consequences, a wide- 
ly extended intemperance. In 1870 Ohio 
amended its law so that wives and mothers 
of drunkards could recover damages from 
the liquor sellers. In January, 1872, Mrs. 
Stewart lectured in Springfield, Ohio, on 
“The Liquor Traffic—How to Fight it.” 
Two days afterwards she enlisted a number 
of ladies in attending a liquor suit, and se- 
cured a verdict of $100 and costs against 
the saloon. Mrs. Stewart pleaded the case 
before the jury. In 1873 she published an 
appeal signed ‘‘A Drunkard’s Wife.” An- 
other liquor suit resulted in a conviction. 
Then an appeal was made to the ministers 
to pledge themselves to a the saloons. 
Next followed the circulation of petitions. 
Then the City Fathers were visited by a 
deputation of the ‘*City Mothers,” urging 
that the traffic was illegal and ought to be 
suppressed. No action was taken. Then 
followed a mass meeting of ladies and the 
organization of women’s leagues, with 
constitutions and officers. Then, on Sun- 
day, Mrs. Stewart disguised herself as an 
Irish woman, went into a saloon and 
bought a glass of liquor, paying for it a 
dime, and walking oft with it untasted in 
her hand. She prosecuted the seller for 4 
violation of the Sunday law, and carried 
the glass of liquor with her for exhibition 
at her subsequent meetings. ‘The first vis- 
iting of the saloons which constituted the 
crusade began Dec. 15, 1873. Form and 
method were added by the speeches and 
eftorts of Dr. Dio Lewis. Saloon after sa- 
loon in Springfield was visited and prayed 
out of existence. ‘The Holy War, as it was 
called, spread to Wilmington, Greenfield, 
Franklin, and smaller places. ‘The liquor 
sellers at first had a superstitious awe and 
fear of the church, and a lingering respect 
for the ladies. Soon all the principal 
towns in the West became the scene of 
similar demonstrations, followed by the 
Pacific coast, the South and the eastern 
cities. Overtures were then made to the 
crusade women to unite with the Prohibi- 
tion Party. They refused, and this, 
Mother Stewart intimates, was one cause 
of the inevitable subsequent decline of the 
crusade. At a temperance meeting in 
Chicago, Mrs. Stewart first named woman 
suffrage as an available force which should 
be used to suppress the saloons. In this 
narrative we find no explicit account of the 
causes which led to the abandonment of 
the ‘praying bands” and personal visite 
tions of saloons, but evidently there was 4 
reaction in the shape of mob violence and 

lice repression in the larger cities. 
ntense temperance feeling engendered 
not died out, but is working by more prac 
ticable though slower methods especially 
in the W. C. T. U. organization, W' 
seems to have grown out of the crusade. 
The result seems likely to be the banding 
together of women as a sex, the W 
over, he secuse pobdiie sentiment for the 
suppression of intemperance. 
is a valuable contribution to temperanct 
history. All who would secure a copy 
these ‘Memories of the Crusade” 8 
write men ty Ao it to Mother Stewart, 


Springfield, H, B. B 
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Mrs. Lippincott, better known as Grace 
Greenwood, looks as if on the sunny 
of forty. She is a plump and motherly 
looking woman, with a gentle face and 
bright eyes, which meet the gaze of bet 
listeners from behind a pair of gold-bowed 








spectacles. 
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gOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Braddon is said to be writing her 
own memoirs. 

The Western Association of Collegiate 
Alomne will hold its annual meeting in 
Chicago, October 26 and 27. 


female “ ” are now employed 
on some of surface car lines, in New 
York, to detect dishonest conductors. 


Chewing gum is said to have the effect 
of weakening the sight of many American 
maidens who practise it. 

Susan B. Anthony will deliver an ad- 
dress on political equality at the Colum- 
pus, Ohio, centennial exposition, October 
12, 1888. 

Mrs. Lyman Baker has transferred an 
estate valued‘ at $80,000 to Baldwin Uni- 
versity of Ohio, and in return the Univer- 
sity gives her an annuity. 

The Japanese Government has instituted 
acollege for women, with English profes- 
sors, and put it under the control of a 
committee of English women for six 


years. 

The Salem Normal School appears to be 
in a flourishing condition. Last week 
eighty-three young women presented 
themselves as candidates, and all but eight 
were accepted. 

For the first time in thedistory of South 
Carolina, a woman will be a candidate for 
office at the approaching election. Miss 
Eliza Garner, a native of Union County, 
isa candidate for school commissioner of 
that county. 

Mrs. Dr. Buchanan, No. 355 West Thir- 
tieth Street, New York City, is chairman 
of entertainment committee for the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. Convention. All com- 
munications concerning entertainment 
should be addressed to her. 

At an examination for admission to the 
Free College, New York, seventy-eight 
per cent. of the girls seeking admission 
passed a creditable examination, while 
only forty-eight per cent. of the boy ap- 
plicants were able to enter. 

St. Paul has an *“*Orange Peel Club,” 
whose members agree to remove, not only 
orange peel, but other dangerous sub- 
stances that they may see on the sidewalk. 
and themselves to refrain from throwing 
orange-peel, banana skins, or the like, 
where they may be likely to cause pedes- 
trians to fall. 

Mrs. John A. Logan is to give to the 
Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington a 
picture of the first homestead occupied 
under the homestead laws. The land is 
five miles west of Beatrice, Neb., and its 
occupier, Daniel Freeman, still lives there. 
Mrs. W. C. Strotum, a Beatrice woman, is 
the artist. 

The Woman’s Congress will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Detroit, Mich., Nov. 14 to 
16. Miss Willard will deliver an address 
on “The White Cross and White Shield,” 
and Miss Minnie Phelps, one of the lead- 
ing W. C. T. U. workers of Canada, will 
be one of four to conduct a symposium on 
the subject of ‘*Immigration.” 

Mrs. Kersey Coates, one of the wealthi- 
est and most intelligent women of the 
West, says, among other things, amid nu- 
merous assertions by others of what they 
should do were they the President’s wife: 
“I should put in a plea for woman suf- 
frage as the only remedy for the regenera- 
tion of the filthy pool of politics.” 

Miss Middy Morgan, the live stock re- 
porter of the Times, and the ‘best judge 
of cattle in America,” is thus described: 
“Every afternoon Miss Morgan may be 
seen wending her way through the crowd 
on Park Row, dressed in a costume re- 
Sembling the uniform of the Salvation 
Army in everything but the distinctive 
colors of that eccentric garb.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew, who 
has for more years than any other of the 
editorial staff been connected with the 
Woman’s Temperance Publication Aaso- 
ciation in Chicago, resigns to accept a po- 
tition in Mount Vernon Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Andrew was for sevy- 
eral years associate editor of the Union- 
Signal, but more recently editor of publi- 


cations, and has shown exceptionally fine 


literary taste and ability. 

Asingular death was that of Miss Emma 
Felch, of Danvers, Mass. She was taken 
ill some months ago, and from the fact 
that her mother died from cancer, she be- 
came possessed with the idea that her sick- 
ness was from the same cause. Her phy- 
‘iclans could find no indication of cancer, 
but she claimed that she had one, and 
located it. She refused food, saying it 
‘ her. At ber desire, after she 
died an autopsy was held, and no cancer 
ould be found. The diagnosis of the 

ans was verified. It was decided 
that her disease was purely sympathetic. 

“D. L. Moody has joined the ranks of 
Progress in regard to women. We remem- 

when he, being the chairman of a Sun- 
School conyention in St. Louis, refused 
to let a woman address the convention. 





Recently, he invited Miss Fanny J. Sparks, 
of our India missions, to the platform at 
his annual Bible Convention, in North- 
field, Mass. And her speech was highly 
commended.”—Eachange. 

The first decision of the status of a life 
insurance policy, where the wife for whose 
benefit it was taken out, died before the 
husband, has just been made by Judge 
Seddon in St. Louis. He holds that where 
@ man insures his life for the benefit of his 
wife, and then survives her, the policy 
will insure to the benefit of the children 
independently of the insured’s creditors. 

Vassar College has just received a 
scholarship of $6,000 from Mr. Calvin Hun- 
tington, of Fort Scott, Kan., it being his 
intention to provide for the education in 
all coming time of his descendants, or of 
those bearing the Huntington name. This 
is the second scholarship the college has 
received within the year. ‘The other was 
one of $8,000 given by the late Stephen 
Buckingham, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“Uncle Tom's Cabin” still goes march- 
ing on. Down in Brazil the emancipation 
of the slaves was maiply due to an editor 
who kept his paper red-hot with abolition 
arguments. He did not have much suc- 
cess until he printed a translation of *Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin.’’ Then the people waked 
up. They cried over the story, and raised 
such a protest against slavery that the 
government was forced to abolish it.—At- 
lanta Constitution. 

The National W. S. A. of Massachusetts 
held its first meeting since vacation on 
Friday of last week, in the parlor of the 
N. E. Women's Club. Resolutions offered 
by Mrs. Robinson were passed, declaring 
that the Washington Territory decision 
emphasizes the need of a sixteenth amend- 
ment, and thanking the Prohibitory, 
Union Labor, and Industrial parties for the 
woman suffrage planks adopted at their re- 
cent national conventions. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, whose name 
and works are of world-wide fame and in- 
fluence, is attractively put before the read- 
ers of Alden’s illustrated magazine, Litera- 
ture, for September 1, in a fine portrait, a 
readable biographical sketch, and a con- 
tribution from her own pen on ‘*Woman’s 
Temperance Work—Its Origin and Evolu- 
tion.” Miss Willard is at the head of the 
largest venture ever attempted by women, 
and has shown tact, energy and organiz- 
ing ability that are extraordinary. 


“Tt is not a question of putting all our 
girls through college; not even of their 
being taught in the same institutions and 
classes with men. The form in which 
women shail be taught and the subjects 
that they shall study are of minor import- 
ance, and time will settle them. The great 
desideratum is that they be given the col- 
legiate education when they need it, and 
that they be the judges of their own 
needs.” —Arthur Gilman, in September Cen- 
tury. 

If you have been brought up to believe 
that old-fashioned truth and modesty and 
loyalty to God and friendship are worth 
adhering to, do not be turned from such 
faith by the laughter of fools. Be digni- 
fied in public places, remembering that a 
gentlewoman is as quickly remarked by 
her breeding as a blooded horse by its 
paces, or a rose by its perfume. Be mod- 
est, remembering that loud manners and 
coarse language never yet won an admirer 
worth the keeping. ‘They attract vultures 
and crows—never humming birds and 
bees !—Amber, in Union Signal. 


In India a reform movement against the 
hurtful custom of infant marriages has de- 
veloped in an unexpected quarter. All 
the Rajpoot States except one have agreed 
to a proposition to change the age of mar- 
riage for boys to eighteen and for girls 
to fourteen. This will put the marriage 
relationship more under the control 
of the parties most interested, and will 
put an end to the wretchedness of infant 
widowhood. The same States have also 
instituted an important reform in regard 
to the expenses of marriages. Heretofore 
the marriage of a daughter has often in- 
volved the family in financial ruin. ‘These 
reforms were brought about by the influ- 
ence of Colonel Walker, the agent of the 
British Government in Rajpootana. 


Interior house painting appears to be a 
new field for women’s energies in Eng- 
land. In this country we have heard of 
no one taking it up as a profession, though 
now and then a woman artist undertakes 
to paint her own house so far as to mix 
the paints to the tints required, and then 
let the workmen proceed with the paint- 
ing. The workmen’s comments—could 
she hear them—might not be always flat- 
tering to her self-esteem, because the aver- 
age workman is generally color-blind from 
the artistic point of view, and the assist- 
ance rendered generally results in some- 
thing that meets even his approval in the 
end. But there is no reason why there 
should not be women interior painters and 
decorators, at least so far as taste and 


planning go. 





Miss Willard, Mother Stewart, and other 
prominent white-ribboners, have received 
invitations to visit Melbourne, Australia, 
and take part in the great temperance jubi- 
lee to be held there this fall in connection 
with the centennial to commemorate the 
colonization of that country. 

The daughter whose comfort has always 
been consulted before that of her mother, 
the son whose hours of study or play 
must never be interrupted for his moth- 
er’s sake, the husband who knows that 
his wife is a saint for unselfishness, im- 
pose unconsciously apon her goodness. 
And they develop a dulness of sympathy, 
an unreadiness to think of her needs, 
which is as hurtful to their own moral 
growth as it is heart-breaking and incom- 
prehensible to the woman who has laid 
down her very life for them.—Christian 
Advocate. 

Mount Hermon School, Northfield, 
Maas., has opened favorably with 280 stu- 
dents and eighteen instructors. The vacan- 
cies in the faculty have been filled by Miss 
M. H. Cutler, of Wellesley, ‘88, instructor 
in Greek; Miss E. M. Wolcott, of Ver- 
mont Conference Seminary, in history; 
Miss Alice Hooper, of the Boston School 
of Oratory, in elocution; and Miss C. K. 
Knowles, of the Westfield State Normal 
School, in English. Mrs. A.J. Phillips is 
giving instruction in instrumental music 
The gift of $1,000, received within the 
last few days from a generous friend of 
the Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union, is a timely and welcome addition 
to its building fund. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had pl in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Vebility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, bas felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Nores, 749 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





No article of household use contributes so 
much to the comfort (or discomfort) of the in- 
mates as the cooking and heating apparatus. 
Starting with this proposition then, and no one 
will dispute its truth, how necessary that the 
stove, range or furnace employed should be se- 
lected with great care, and should be the best 
that can be procured. Health, happiness and 
economy demand it. The Magee Furnace Co. 
many years ago attained the enviable reputation 
of making the best goods in this line, and no 
concern has been more successful in maintaining 
the position then achieved. Not to aim at how 
cheaply a stove or furnace could be made, but 
how well, and how improved has been their de- 
sire, and a careful attention to detail in every de- 
ones of construction, strict integrity, and 
iberal treatment in dealing with patrons has 
borne its legitimate fruit, namely: a colossal 
business. 





THE many remarkable cures Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla accomplishes are sufficient proof that it does 
possess peculiar curative powers. 
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LITTLE HELPERS. 





By Maroaret VANDEGRIFT. Square 8vo. Uni- 
form with “Davy and the Goblin.”  Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


“It is a story that little boys and girls will not 
only be charmed with, it will do them good by stir- 
ring the best impulses within them.”— Boston Home 

‘ournal. 


“The book is full of excellent teachings for boys 
and girls of that tender age when the conscience 
needs training and enlightenment.”—N. Y. Journal 


It is a remarkably interesting account of a grow- 
ing boy and girl, with their temptations and victo- 
ries or defeats, and the patient wisdom of their 
mother, at once consoler, adviser and inspiring 
leader. The k is not so didactic as to recal 
many solemn failures of past days, in the line of 
“improving literature for the young,” which have 
been so overweighted with piggishness as to bore 
their readers and hearers out of all patience or in- 
terest. ‘Little Helpers,’’ on the other hand, is full 
of snap and f°: with immensely droll stories, and 
bits of homely pathos and tenderness. The move- 
ment is rapid, and adventure succeeds adventure so 
trippingly that every reader, old or young, cannot 
choose but follow the narrative. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER 
BOY. 


By Rev. Harry M. Krierrer. Copiously illus- 
trated. Square 8vo. Uniform with “Davy 
and the Goblin.” Revised and enlarged. $1.50. 


“The author describes the war fever and enlist- 
ment, the advance to Virginia, the battles of Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Petersburg, 
and the end, with a simplicity and straightforward- 
ness that are full of pathos. The evening camps, 
the fruga hard tack,’ the long marches over ‘the 
sacred soil,’ the Bucktail cantonments under the 
dark Virginia preee, the whirr of the long roll, the 
silent watch of midnight pickets, the songs of the 
camp, the moans of the hospital, the white tents on 
Maryland hills, the joyous rush of artillery coming 
into action, the imposing splendors of Presidential 
reviews—all these and a thousand other phases of 
that exciting era are reproduced here with pictur- 
esque fidelity; and once more its readers are ‘Tent- 
ing on the Old Camp Ground.’”— Washington 
Herald. 


THE DEAD DOLL AND OTHER VERSES. 
By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. Square 8yvo, fully 
illustrated. $1.50. 


“Altogether this volume of entertaining verses, 
with its handsome dress and pretty illustrations, is 
about as pleasing a child’s book as has been pub- 
lished for many a day.”’--Commonweaith. 


‘Full of good sense and fun and pathos.”—WN. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“A most charming volume for the little ones.”— 
Toledo Commercial. 


Among the poems are ‘‘The Galley Cat,” “Slum- 
ber-land,” “At Sunset,’”’ ‘Winning a Princess,” 
“The Cat and the Fiddle,” “A Dream of Little 
Women,” ‘The Clown’s Baby,” ‘The King’s Daugh- 
ter.” These poems are not only very attractive 
and interesting to children, but they also have a 
great fascination for all who care for children and 
for sweetness and innocence of life. 





Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & GO., Boston. 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


§ H (60 cts., $6 doz.) L.O, Emer- 
ong armony, son. For Singing Classes. 
Full set of melodious exercises and easy songs, with 
explanations and excellent collection of sacred and 
secular songs. 











Song Manual, Book J, (3% cts.) For Primary Classes. 
Song Manual, Kook 1/, (40 cts.) For Medium Classes, 
Song Manual, Hook lll. (50cts.) For Higher Classes. 
A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O. Em- 
erson. Teachers will find them useful and attractive. 


j 35 ) T d Hoff- 
Bells of Victory, “man.” an°unueuatly good 
Temperance Song Book. 104 first-rate songs 
and choruses. Send for specimen copy. 


j j loth 50 cts., $4.80 doz., 40 ct 
Praise Ill Song, (Noards, 94:20 den.) i 0. & 
E. U. Emerson. For praise and. Prayer-Meetings 


and Sunday Schools. ay be safely commended as 
one of the very best books of the kind. 


Classic Baritone ald Bass Songs, “Songs 


of rare beauty. 33 songs by 27 different composers, 
all well-known and eminent. This belongs among 
the Classical books, of which the others are: 9. 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, Class 
Tenor Songs, Piano Classics, Classical Pianist, 
each $1.00. 

MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


Gist Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Insti- 
tute of Technology, for Business and for 
College. In all classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of Health is 
taken. Upper Departments open Sept.19. No. 
259 Boylston Street. House open to visitors 
daily from 9 to 4. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, b 
Henry B. Blackwell. Ai 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H: B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. } 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe, 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the truth as 
taught by 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 
Terms in America, : $1.00 per year 
Foreign Subscriptions, - - 1.25 postpaid 
Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill- 





36 Central Music Hall, 
Send for Sample Copy. 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Monpay, OCT. 1, 1888. 

Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 centa; 
f be or —— 5 ae 8 yw _— 10 — 

oz.; Superior e cents Ib.; 
= 4 Troan, 50 cents at. Ww ons 
a other parties carefu served polite 
competent waiters. Fine ileens and glass, elegant 
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Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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TO WOMEN VOTERS OF 1887. 


A convention of the Boston women vot- 
ers of 1887 will be held in the Meionaon, 
October 6, at 2.30 P. M., to decide upon 
the business methods demanded by the 
great increase in voters. None but voters 
admitted. 


TO NEW YORK WOMEN. 


The Society of Political Study in New 
York City will hold its first meeting for 
this year at 32 East 26th Street, on Tues- 
day, October 9, at 3 P.M. All women in- 
terested in the study are invited to be pres- 


ent. 
—_——+e—_____ 


RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Assovia- 
tion will be held in Blackstone Hall, Provi- 
dence, Thursday, October 11. 

Delegates from the different leagues are 
expected with their reports. Among those 
who have promised to speak are Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rev. Frederic Hinckley, 
and William Lloyd Garrison. 


> 
~e 


IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The lowa Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its seventeenth annual conven- 
tion in Ames, Ia., October 18 and 19, 1888. 

All county and local suffrage societies 
are entitled to send delegates on the fol- 
lowing basis: Three delegates for the first 
ten members, and one for each additional 
ten or fraction thereof. 

The officers of the State Association, in- 
cluding district vice-presidents, to be dele- 
gates-at-large. Where not organized, the 
friends of equal rights are invited to meet 
and choose three or more of their number 
to represent them. Other societies in sym- 
pathy with the aims and methods of the 
Association are cordially invited to send 
delegates and take part in the delibera- 
tions. All woman suffrage societies should, 
without fail, send brief written reports. 

For eighteen years the intelligent wom- 
en of the State have begged at the feet of 
the law-making power. For ten succes- 
sive sessions of our Legislature have our 
petitions been toyed with, and we have 
again and again been thrown back upon 
ourselves, until into the inmost soul of 
our women is burned the conviction that 
“who would be free themselves toust 
strike the blow.” 

Let us meet in convention and decide 
upon the best methods to pursue the com- 
ing year, and unitedly resolve to prose- 
cute them. Able speakers will be in at- 
tendance. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Pres. 
Exviza H. HunTER, Ch’m Ex. Com. 

Appended is the invitation from the Suf- 
frage Society of Ames: 

The Woman Suffrage Society of Ames, 
Ia., extend a cordial invitation to the Iowa 
Woman Sufirage Society to hold its next 
annual meeting at this place. Our Society 
will furnish entertainment for all dele- 
gates, and do all in our power to make the 
meeting a pleasant one. 

ORELLA B. FITCHPATRICK, 
Secretary. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Emporia, Kan., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, November 13, 14 and 15, 
1888, beginning at 2.30 P. M., on Novem- 
ber 13. A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee will be held at 10 A. M., on ‘Tues- 
day, November 13. Members of the State 
Association are entitled to seats in the con- 
vention. Membership tickets are equiva- 
lent to credentials. Each local auxiliary 
is entitled to one delegate, besides one for 
each fifteen paying members. Let no aux- 
iliary be unrepresented. Entertainment is 
most generously proffered to delegates and 
members of the convention by the hospi- 
table people of Emporia. All delegates 
and members intending to be present 
should write, on or before November 1, to 
Mrs. J. M. Kellogg, chairman of entertain- 
ment committee, Emporia, Kan., announc- 
ing their intention of availing themselves 
of this kind hospitality. 

The convention will be addressed by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, 
N. Y., Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of Evanston, 
Ill., Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Beatrice, edi- 
tor Woman’s Tribune, and others. We 
send kind greeting to all friends of the suf- 








‘movement in the State, and cordial- 
ly Invite their presence afid Gd-operation. 
Mrs. Lavra M. Jouns, Pres. 
Mrs, Anna C. Wart, Vice-Pres. 
Pror. W. H. Cagruta, Ree. Sec'y. 
Dr. NaNNIE STEPHENS. Cor. Seo'y. 
Mrs. MarttA L. BERRY, 7reas. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN VOTERS. 

We felt proud of Kansas women, and 
of the women in Wyoming and Wash- 
ington ‘Territories, who used their right to 
vote so wisely as to win the commenda- 
tion of the best men in their respective lo- 
calities. Now we are proud of Massachu- 
setts women who, under difficulties that 
are never opposed to men, secured assess- 
ment to the number of twenty-five thou- 
sand in this city, and of hundreds in other 
cities and towns where the results are not 
fully known. 

The immediate cause of this increase 
was an interest in the public schools, 
whose welfare was supposed to be men- 
aced. Nothing like this uprising has oc- 
curred since the War of the Rebellion. 
Then it was the welfare of the country, 
now it is that of the schools—and at what 
cost! Women whose small earnings, saved 
up for old age or sickness, had never been 
taxed, now were required by law to give 
in under oath a true list of all their prop- 
erty, and to be taxed on it before they 
could vote. 

A man may refuse to do this and yet 
vote all the same. But in this case women, 
who earned their daily bread, paid some 
five, ten and thirty dollars, that they 
might vote for School Committee. 

This shows how truly women are to be 
trusted to sacrifice for what they deem the 
public good. 

The registration of twenty-five thousand 
in this city virtually gives them the con- 
trol of the School Board election. It 
changes the whole aspect of the woman 
question, and, as the Boston Globe says, 
“the municipal election next December 
will be the beginning of the end of the 
long struggle for the enfranchisement of 


women.” L. 8. 
——- _ - © & eo ——_ 


WOMEN IN POLITICS, 


What are we coming to? Whither is the 
American woman drifting? 

It is an established fact that there are in 
Boston over 25,000 women who are old 
enough to vote, and who have gone 
through the formula of applying to be as- 
sessed. Though this casts doubt upon the 
pet theories that women do not want to 
vote, and that few of them ever become of 
age, those who regard the entrance of 
women into politics as a calamity can find 
some consolation in the reflection that vot- 
ing for school-committee men, or women, 
is far removed from the madding whirl of 
campaign politics. 

But there are women in the whirl of 
campaign politics, and there by the in- 
vitation of political parties. It was to 
be expected that the Prohibition party 
would welcome the persuasive power of 
womanly speech, and accord women places 
of honor in its processions (though a car- 
riage bedecked with white roses and drawn 
by milk-white horses is an unexpected bit 
of poetry in prosaic politics), because it 
has recognized the right of women to the 
ballot from its beginning, and has extend- 
ed to women all the rights and privileges 
in its conventions. Itis but natural, on 
the other hand, that the W. C. T. U. 
women, with their two leading purposes— 
prohibition and woman suffrage—should 
ally themselves with the party which has 
prohibition for its issue, and which, 
whether from principle or policy it mat- 
ters not, indorses woman suffrage. It is 
fitting, too, that headed for the centre of 
the dirty domain of politics, the women 
should go with brooms aloft. The broom, 
whether regarded us an implement or a 
weapon, and the white rose, are suggestive 
of better things than are some other party 
emblems. 

It will be remembered that the W. C. 
T. U. women took a hand in the cam- 
paign four years ago, though not quite 
so prominently and confidently as now, 
and that they were taken severely to 
task by the Republican press for getting 
out of their sphere, for having so little 
sense as to imagine that temperance and 
morality could be made party questions, 
and for so far forgetting their womanhood 
as to hang around the polls, and to “buy 
votes” with ham sandwiches and hot cof- 
fee. It was even intimated by some of the 
Republican men and newspapers, that the 
W. OC. T. U. defeated the Republican party 
in 1884, which was a remarkable testi- 
monial to the strength and influence of 
that organization of women. 

The Republican party has been shy of 
woman suffrage. It has availed itself oc- 
casionally of feminine eloquence, employ- 
ing Anna Dickinson twenty years. ago; it 
has admitted Lucy Stone once, and Mrs. 
Livermore twice, as delegates to State con- 
ventions in Massachusetts, and it always 
encouraged wagon-loads of pretty girls 
presided over by goddesses of liberty. 





What a contradiction it is that liberty 
should be personified by a woman; that 
the American eagle should be of the femi- 
nine gender; that women, who are ranked 
politically with paupers, criminals and 
idiots, should be calied upon to expound 
party platforms and to instract voters! 
Except in Wyoming and Washington ‘Ter- 
ritories, the Republican party has, as a 
rule, drawn the line at women speakers, 
women candidates for schoo] superintend- 
ents, and the goddess of liberty, But this 
year it has changed its tactics. It has au- 
thorized and established a comprehensive 
system for organizing women’s Repub- 
lican clubs, It hasadopted the W.C, T. U. 
rallying ery, ‘*Protection,” which, though 
it does not mean the same thing, has an 
heroic sound. It appeals to women by the 
love they bear their sex, their homes, and 
their native land, to work for the success 
of the Republican party. It urges women 
not to go off after uncertain leaders, not 
to be deceived by specious arguments, 
thereby contributing to the defeat of the 
only hope uf gaining what they most de- 
sire. It says through leaders, speakers 
and press, that while it does not promise 
to confer additional power on women citi- 
zens, the suffrage plank in the prohibition 
platform is a delusion and a snare. In 
short, it claims the support of women on 
the ground that it has as much salt as the 
Prohibition party, with a better savor. 
The Chicago JInter-Ocean, one of the 
stanchest and brightest Republican pa- 
pers in the West, devotes eight closely 
printed columns in its issue of Saturday, 
September 29, to women’s Republican 
clubs. It gives the appeal and instruc- 
tions sent out by the ‘‘Woman’s National 
Republican Committee,” describes its work 
and headquarters, sketches the women 
who compose it, quotes the views of Susan 
B. Anthony, J. Ellen Foster, and Mary J. 
Aldrich at length, and gives extracts from 
letters written by nearly forty women to 
the committee. All this goes to show that 
women and their influence constitute a po- 
tent factor in American politics, and are 
80 recognized by the Republican party. 

The Democratic party, a little slow to 
recognize new orders of things, has not, so 
far as our information goes, employed 
women speakers, or attempted systematic 
organization of women’s clubs; but clubs 
are forming all over the country, and are 
encouraged and praised by Democratic 
newspapers. 

There seems to be no disapproval of this 
wide-spread political movement among 
women—of these numerous clubs affiliat- 
ing with the different parties. Weare not 
told who cooks the dinners, tends the 
babies and sews on the buttons while 
women study and discuss politics at their 
clubs, which takes much more time than 
it would to go to the polls and vote. There 
is no masculine wail about desolate homes 
and neglected children and conjugal dis- 
sensions. 

These clubs for discussion are not all; 
there are marching clubs of women and 
girls, who dress in uniform and march in 
parades, carrying brooms, torches, canes 
decorated with ribbons, or bearing lan- 
terns. The right to parade in political pro- 
cessions was not dreamed of in Abigail 
Adams’ philosophy, it was not prophesied 
by Frances Wright, it was never demand- 
ed in the most radical, fanatical woman’s 
rights platforms. Ten, yes, five years 
ago, the suggestion, ‘‘Imagine a female 
political parade!” would have been regard- 
ed as a‘clincher against woman suffrage. 
It is safe to say that the women known as 
prominent woman suffragists in their re- 
spective communities are not members of 
marching clubs. There are numerous 
women who could not spare time from 
home duties to belong toa political club, 
who could not be induced to march ina 
parade, yet would like a voice in the school 
and municipal affairs which so closely af- 
fect their home interests. The party news- 
papers contain numerous reports of meet- 
ings where these marching clubs partici- 
pate; they are mentioned but to praise. 
Nobody objects. It seems eminently 
proper. Girls and young women tramp 
in line up and down the streets of after- 
noons and evenings, crowded, jostled, 
stared at, coming in contact with the 
worst elements, and yet nobody says any- 
thing about the loss of feminine modesty, 
or rubbing off the bloom . 

Where are Rev. Morgan Dix and Sena- 
tor Vest and Dr. Hammond and other 
self-constituted advisers of women, that 
they do not lift up their voices and warn 
mothers and daughters against the dangers 
of this pell-mell participation in politics? 
Women are in politics unquestionably, and 
the query will intrude as a logical se- 
quence, would they be more out of place or 
any less womanly and ladylike as voters? 

F. M. A. 
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Rev. Ida C. Hultin and Dr. Edith Gould, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, are going to house- 
keeping together, and some of the city 
school teachers hope to dwell ‘a. that 
“Old Maids’ Paradise.” 








ON THE WING. 

The long, picturesque sail up the Hud- 
son from New York to West Point puts 
every appreciative traveller into a frame 
of mind to be pleased with whatever may 
be before him. It is « good preparation 
for the beauties of West Point. Here the 
road winds up from the river, bordered 
with a broad stone parapet, whose flat top 
inspires my companion, a little lady of 
much experience and strength of mind; 
with a childish desire to get up and walk 
along it. Higher and higher we go, past 
gray stone buildings, embowered in green, 
that form part of the great military acad- 
emy, till we reach the edge of the wide 
stretch of level turf where the cadets go 
through their evolutions. ‘The spot is ad- 
mirably chosen. On its landward side, 
the flat green, acres in extent, is bordered 
by the buildings of the school and the 
houses of the professors, set in tasteful 
gardens, and ranged along a tree-shaded 
street. On the water side, the bank slopes 
steeply down, leaving an unobstructed 
view of the noble river and the storied 
hills beyond. Everything about the place 
is kept with military neatness; the walks, 
the turf, the mortars and great guns re- 
posing in grim quietude under the elms, 
and the symmetrical piles of black cannon- 
balls, which the children play about, and 
run to as “goal.” A printed notice gives 
warning that one of the sentry’s duties is 
to keep the parade-ground clear of baby- 
carriages. 

From seats under the trees, we watched 
the cadets drill. It was a fine sight—the 
multitude of erect young figures in their 
gray uniforms, marching and counter- 
marching, all moving in unison and obey- 
ing the word of command as one man. 
We may believe as strongly as possible in 
the wickedness and stupidity of mutual 
slaughter as a method of settling national 
disputes; but there is something in flags 
and uniforms and military evolutions, and, 
above all, in military music, which sends a 
self-same wave of irrational emotion tin- 
gling through the veins of the shouting 
street-Arab and of the quiet civilian whose 
business it is to handle paste-brush and 
scissors. Yet, watching those poor boys 
training to be “food for powder,” one 
could only hope that they might never 
have to go to war; or, if they should, 
that it might be one of the few wars in 
which there is something at stake worth 
fighting for. This feeling was strength- 
ened as we went through the military 
museum, and saw, with mingled indigna- 
tion, curiosity and horror, every engine of 
destruction that human invention has de- 
vised—shot and shell and guns of a truly 
diabolical ingenuity. There was a streak 
of silver lining to the cloud, however, in 
the little models of ambulances and other 
things belonging to the ministry of mercy. 
And all the while the tattered battle-flags 
looked down upon us from the walls, with 
solemn pames written upon them, remind- 
ing us that there may be wars which are 
inevitable, and where the principle in- 
volved is worthy to be maintained by the 
blood of every mother’s son. My com- 
panion had been reading Mrs. Liver- 
more’s ‘Story of the War,” and looked at 
the ragged ensigns with a special interest. 
Nevertheless, the sight of that museum 
made one long to hasten the day when 
the less combative half of thehuman family 
shall have a voice in the affairs of the 
nation. The sooner that day comes, the 
sooner will arbitration take the place of 
war. 

Our party consisted of the strong-mind- 
ed little matron before mentioned, her 
sister, a General of the U. S. Army and 
his wife, und the present writer. The 
General’s wife was one of those elderly 
ladies who are a perpetual encouragement 
to younger women, because they rob the 
thought of growing old of all its terrors. 
Every year that had passed over her 
seemed to have left a little more sunshine 
on her face, till it fairly twinkled with 
kindliness and fun. Her husband was 
rather an awe-inspiring person at first 
sight; but on acquaintance he proved to 
be a delightful companion, and full of in- 
teresting stories, mostly of a sort elevat- 
ing to human nature. Goethe says you 
can tell a man’s character by the kind of 
things he regards as funny. Anybody’s 
taste in stories is also a pretty good crite- 
rion. One of the General’s narratives re- 
lated to a woman’s enterprise and success, 
and is, therefore, suited for the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. The lady in question was the 
wife of Gen. Haupt, the Swiss engineer 
who planned the Hoosac Tunnel. She 
was a person of activity and courage, and 
used to accompany her husband wherever 
it was possible. Years ago, they were to- 
gether in a wild part of Virginia, where 
he was surveying for a railroad. They 
were struck with the beauty of the moun- 
tain scenery. Land was cheap. Mrs. 
Haupt bought 10,000 acres, and her hus- 
band bought 90,000. They thus became 
the owners of a large tract of wilderness, 
sparsely peopled, and infested with out- 
laws and desperadoes. Mrs. Haupt’s land 
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comprised the cream of the scenery, 
cluding the whole of “Bald Knob,” ae 
highest mountain in Virginia. She found 
on it a sort of hunting lodge, that had been 
used from time to time by parties of Vir. 
ginia gentlemen. This she turned into an 
hotel. The person she employed to keep 
it proved inefficient, and Mrs. Haupt took 
charge of it herself, and made it a great 
success, She established a little Episoo- 
pal church, gathered the children into 
Sunday school, and to a large extent civi- 
lized the neighborhood. The narrator 
had stayed at her house. The girl who 
waited upon him at dinner was the daugh- 
ter of a murderer, but showed no trace of 
her origin. The woods were so fall of 
lawless characters when Mrs. Haupt first 
went there that it was thought unsafe for 
her to go riding alone; but no misadven- 
ture ever befell her. This story was told 
as we were walking up @ steep forest path 
to Fort Putnam. The crumbling white 
line of the old fortification, a relic of reyo- 
lutionary times, crowns a high hill behind 
West Point, The ruin is overgrown with 
grass and wild-flowers, and guarded only 
by ancient cedars wreathed with bitter- 
sweet. From the summit there is a wide 
view over the wooded hills and the majes- 
tic Hudson, a region rich in historical and 
legendary associations. It was near here 
that Benedict Arnold committed his trea- 
son and Major André was captured; and 
among the mountains across the river Rip 
Van Winkle took his nap. 

West Point is remarkable for its echoes. 
Every sound, the tap of a drum, the shriek 
of an engine, the whistle of a steamboat 
on the river, is tossed back and forth by 
the hills in a gradually lessening series of 
airy reverberations, so sweet that conver. 
sation is suspended to listen. At dress 
parade, the music of the band was repeat- 
ed with so much spirit and clearness that 
it was hardly possible to believe there 
was not another band playing close by. 

The echoes are heard in perfection from 
‘Lovers’ Walk,” a romantic path winding 
around the wooded slope beside the river. 
Huge fantastic masses of rock tower 
among the trees above the path, and jut 
out into the water below it. Our party 
took this walk one evening, with the sun- 
set light on hills and river. Drums were 
beating somewhere out of sight, and all 
the spirits of the air were mocking them. 
It was a realization of the echo song in 
“The Princess :” 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far, by cliff and scar, 
The horns of elf-land faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying ; 
Blow, bugle, answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river— 

Doubtless many a cadet has finished the 
verse enthusiastically to his sweetheart, in 
the pleasing confidence of youth. But 
the closing lines would have been more 
appropriate for the pair of old married 
lovers who strolled quietly along behind 
us, and. acknowledged with smiles, when 
they rejoined the rest of the party, that 
they had been recalling the things they 
said and did forty years before. A. 8. B. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


Last week five large meetings in the in- 
terest of the assessment of women to vote 
for the School Committee were held in the 
churches of Boston under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, viz. : at Park Street Church (Con- 
gregational); The People’s Church 
(M. E.); Warren Ave. Church (Baptist) ; 
and Temple St. Church (M. E.). Address- 
es were made by Mrs. S. 8. Fessenden, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Elizabeth 5S. 
Tobey, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mrs. Martha 
Sewall Curtis, Mr. Ezra Farnaworth, Rev. 
W. I. Haven and Rev. Mr. Green. 

On Sunday, Sept. 30, Mrs. Fessenden 
and Miss Pond addressed a meeting of 
several thousand people in Tremont Tem- 
ple. 

On Monday evening, Oct. 1, Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead delivered an admirable address 
upon the same subject, before the Boston 
Woman Suffrage I eague, in Parker Memo- 
rial Hall. Short speeches were made by 
Henry B. Blackwell and Dr. Salome Mer- 
ritt. C. 8. P- 
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RHODE ISLAND LEAGUES. 


PROVIDENCE, OcrT. 2, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Friday night, Sept. 21, in spite of 4 
severe storm, a goodly number of inter- 
ested suffragists met at the home of Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, Valley Falls, where 
League No. 12 was organized, with twen- 
ty-six members. It was voted that meet- 
ings should be held every other Monday 
for the study of the State constitution, apd 
that speakers who are conversant with 
the laws should be invited to addres# 
them occasionally. 

On Monday afternoon, Oct. 1, we met 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Park, 
Pawtucket, where a league of ninetec? 
members was formed. 

The Massachusetts agitation on the 
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of the E. and I. Union. Ex-May- 

or Clark delivered « fine address on Civil 
Government, which was followed by a 
1 discassion, This prosperous 

now numbers sixty-five women and 

men, and bids fair to equal in interest any 


State Organizer R. I. W. S. A. 





POLITICAL POINTS. 


In the great Prohibition parade at Min- 
neapolis, the W. C. T. U. carriages were 
decorated with mottoes, flags and banners, 
and each lady rider held aloft a white-rib- 
boned broom. It took more than a carload 
of brooms to ‘‘go round.” Miss Willard’s 
carriage was drawn by four white horses 
and was literally covered with white roses. 

The ladies at Medora, Ind., raised a 
Harrison and Morton pole which was 100 
feet high. Mrs. H. H. Edwards, of Bed- 
ford, discussed the issues of the campaign 
in an able and patriotic speech of more 
than an hour's length. 

The Woman's Democratic Club of Mil- 
waukee is becoming quite prominent as an 
organization. It has as its object the ac- 
quirement of information on the political 
issues of the day. 

There are two political clubs of young 
ladies at Cerro Gordo, Ill. One is a Dem- 
ocratic, the other a Republican club. 
These young ladies’ marching clubs will 
take an active partin the campaign, and 
will be uniformed. 

Mrs. Fannie McCartney is speaking in 
Illinois in the employ of the State Repab- 
lican Committee. 

One hundred uniformed young ladies 
carrying torches headed one division of a 
recent large parade of Democrats in In- 
dianapolis. 

Mrs. Matilda Fletcher is speaking for 
Harrison and Morton throughout New 
York State. 

A “Broom Brigade” of uniformed young 
ladies was a picturesque feature of a Re- 
publican parade at Newton, Ia. 

Miss Anna Dickinson will speak in Mil- 
waukee, in Lincoln Hall, this evening, 
Oct. 6, and a meeting of women ‘‘inter- 
ested in the political issues of the cam- 
paign and the protection of our Home 
interests” is called for the afternoon, with 
a view to organizing a Republican club. 
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VERMONT FREE BAPTISTS FOR SUF- 
; FRAGE. 


BARNET, VT. SEPT. 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the yearly meeting of the Free Bap- 
tists Church of Vermont, held at St. 
Johnsbury, Sept. 6, the following resolu- 
tion was passed with only two dissenting 


votes: 
Resolved, That we see no reason why all intel- 





ligent ns in our State and nation should not 
have full privilege of citizenship without re- 
gard to sex. 


Our Free Baptist brethren have the 
honor of being the first religious denomi- 
nation in the State to take this stand for 
the rights of humanity. ‘Honor to whom 
honor is due.” LauRA MOORE. 

—_—————_eoo—__ —_ 
OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


Bditurs Woman's Journal : 

The interesting question of the election 
of the next President, is, of course, at 
present the paramount one in politics, and 
yet within my recollection there has never 
been so dull a campaign. During all my 
travels, I met with no active demonstra- 
tions. Scarcely any banners were to be 
seen even in the largest towns, and I heard 
of hardly any political meetings. Even 
in conversation there was little discussion 
of the merits of the candidates, in striking 
contrast with the bitter feeling and angry 
excitement of the campaigns of ’80 and ‘84. 
The question is often asked, ‘‘Which of 
the old parties do you think will help you 
to gain suffrage?” My observation leads 
me to reply emphatically, ‘‘Neither.” 

The facts in regard to the present situa- 
tion of our question ought to be faced, 
and the facts are these: We do not gain 
the right of suffrage in any State, simply 
because the practical politicians of both 
parties do not wish to have women vote. 
Theoretically, a large portion of our think- 
ing men, politicians as well as others, be- 
lieve it to be just and right that women 
should be enfranchised. Practically, they 
are opposed to the measure. A larger 
number of leading Republicans than lead- 
ing Democrats have publicly favored our 
cause, though we have had some able and 
earnest advocates among the latter party. 
But what does Republican advocacy 
amount to? Merely to much individual 
courtesy, some good speeches, and a cer- 
tain number of votes in behalf of our bills, 
and then inevitable, preconcerted defeat. 

Take this State as an example. The 
first direct vote on a woman suffrage bill 


_ Was taken in ’81. We have had a vote 


every year since, with the unvarying re- 





sult of loss in one or both houses. The 
Republicans have had a majority in both 
branches of the Legislature almost every 
year. We have in our assembly 128 mem- 
bers; their majority in that body during 
the last three years has been in the pro- 
portion of 75 Republicans to 53 Democrats, 
or about that. In the Senate, out of 32 
members about 20 have been Republicans. 
Tt is obvious that they could easily have 
passed a suffrage bill without the aid of a 
single Democratic vote, and in each year 
we have had some stanch friends among 
the minority. What is the reason, then, 
that our bills have inevitably failed? The 
leading Republicans, every one of them, 
often including the speaker, bave been 
avowed and outspoken advocates of our 
cause; the ‘combined influence of those 
men could have controlled both branches 
of the Legislature with ease. For what 
mysterious reason, then, have we been 
constantly defeated? Simply because 
these men really do not want to zee the 
women of this Statewoting. Our cause 
has so far advanced, and old prejudices 
have been so far disarmed, that the an- 
nouncement that the women of New York, 
Massachusetts, California, or any other 
State, were enfranchized would not excite 
a ripple of surprise. These men know 
this; they realize that women need the 
ballot to protect them industrially and 
legally, but they do not intend that we 
shall have it because they fear two things: 

1. They are afraid of the new element 
in politics. They know where to find the 
men—largely in the liquor saloons. They 
know how to control the present class of 
voters. They would not know how to 
reach the women. There might, and prob- 
ably would, be a political revolution if 
women voted. 

2. They are afraid of the gifted women 
who might seek office. There are candi- 
dates enough now for every desirable 
position—for the senatorial, gubernatorial 
and congressional seats— without having 
women also as contestants for these hon- 
ors. Therefore, no matter how much any 
prominent politician may publicly favor 
woman suffrage, there is a strong proba- 
bility that he would rather see it defeated 
than carried. 

The same facts hold good with regard to 
Congress as with regard to State Leg- 
islatures. The U.S. Senate has a Repub- 
lican majority. Does any one doubt that 
if such men as Palmer, of Michigan, Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, Stanford, of California, 
Blair, of New Hampshire, and Sherman, 
of Ohio, all advocates of our cause, really 
desired to see a woman suffrage bill pass 
that body, it would be passed? 

It may be asked, then, what steps shall 
be taken to secure the ultimate success of 
our cause? I would reply, first, continue 
in every way possible the agitation of our 
question, which will help to create a great 
public sentiment in its favor, and second, 
do nothing to aid any political party that 
is not openly pledged to woman suffrage. 
Only when a party in power is committed 
to our cause can we hope for success. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Rev. Anna E. Fleming, of the Universa- 
list Church, lately died at West Lebanon, 
Ind. 

‘Total figures of women assessed to vote 
for school committee in Boston in seven 
days, 25,149. 

A tablet dedicated to Mrs. Sigourney, 
the poet, has been placed in Christ Church, 
in Hartford, Conn. 

There will be a woman’s department in 
the great National Exposition at Augusta, 
Ga., Oct. 10 to Nov. 17. 

Vassar College opens with a freshman 
class of ninety-five. No preparatory stu- 
dents are this year received. 

Miss Mary Stewart, daughter of Gideon 
F. Stewart, the great prohibitionist, is 
editing a Democratic newspaper at Nor- 
walk, O. 

Miss Susan Hale goes to Chicago, Oct. 


20, to give eight parlor readings under. 


society patronage.- They are to be for the 
benefit of the Day Nursery. 

The statue of Longfellow was unveiled 
at Portland, Me., Sept. 28. As part of 
the exercises, one hundred school children 
sang “The Psalm of Life,” under the 
direction of Mrs. Merrill. 

Mrs. Ole Bull and Miss Olea Bull, wife 
and daughter of the famous violinist of 
that name, have been passing the summer 
at Bergen, Norway. ‘They will return to 
their home in Cambridge, Mass., late in 
the fall. 

Miss May Gleason, of Lawrence, Kan., 
is said to be an elocutionist of rare ability. 
Her character delineations are very fine, 
and by virtue of her artistic enthusiasm 
and perseverance, she is one of the best 
equipped and most successful candidates 
for public favor in the profession she has 
chosen. 


Miss Sara Winthrop Smith is conducting 


thy with the ballot for women, A large 
majority of gentlemen of her acquaintance 
are in favor of granting women the suf- 
frage, if a majority of the sex desire it. 
— Cincinnati Gazette. ‘ 

‘The **Women’s Educational Society of 
the Baptist Church,” composed of colored 
women of that denomination in Kentucky, 
held their annual meeting recently, with 
about forty delegates present. The sucie- 
ty has raised $1,100 during the past year 
toward paying for the State University 
Building of Louisville. 

The National W. C. T. U. Convention at 
New York, Oct. 19 to 23, promises to be 
one of the most attractive ever held. Mary 
A. Livermore, Frances Willard, Gen. Clin- 
ton B. Fisk, Elizabeth W. Greenwood, 
Bishop Fallows, Dean Wright, Mrs. 
Annie Jenness Miller, Wm. Blaikie and 
Prof. Emma P. Ewing, added to other 
gifted speakers, make a brilliant program, 
and it will be full of instruction as to the 
noblest ways of living. 


The Canada Citizen says: ‘A notable 
step of progress in women’s work was 
made this week, when Moulton Ladies’ 
College, in connection with McMaster 
University in ‘loronto, was opened. Mrs. 
Wm. McMaster gave her handsome resi- 
dence and $25,000 towards the establish- 
ment of this institution. About fifty 
pupils have been already enrolled, and 
there is no doubt that the new college will 
do good work.” 


Mrs. Frances Butler is superintendent 
of schools in Alturas County, Idaho, and 
is the only woman holding that position 
in the Territory. She is the widow of the 
former priocipal of the Hailey High 
School, und has a large family to provide 
for. She has personally visited every school 
in the county, aud as there are about fifty 
schools, and the county is two hundred 
miles long and one hundred and sixty-five 
wide, it has been no small undertaking. 
She travels by rail as far as she can, then 
goes on by team or on horseback, and is 
everywhere treated with great respect. 
Idaho had a law which permitted women 
to vote at school elections and to hold the 
office of county superintendent, but the 
last code commission, through oversight 
in copying, omitted this provision. Nev- 
ertheless there is a general desire, without 
regard to party, that Mrs. Butler shall be 
re-elected, with the expectation that the 
legislature will speedily remove the slight 
legal doubt as to her right to hold the 
office. The Hailey Times urges that the 
Republican county convention shall en- 
dorse her, and says: 

‘*Mrs. Butler was elected, two years 
ago, by a majority of over 1,200 votes. It 
is therefore needless to point out that her 


name on the ticket would prove a tower 
of strength to it.” 


At the recent Massachusetts Prohibition 
Convention, Judge Pitman presided, and 
said: 

‘*I cannot close without a word of ap- 
peal to the women of Massachusetts. You 
are an integral part of the Prohibition 
party. ‘This is your cause as well as ours; 
nay, more so, for it touches the home 
most closely, and the home, which is the 
solace of man, is the world of woman. 
The Democratic party promises you noth- 
ing, and gives you what it promises. The 
Republican party in State convention, six- 
teen years ago, promised you equal suf- 
frage, and its promises are of the value 
of Wilkins Micawber’s promissory notes ; 
you are still numbered with —. and 
aliens. ‘They prate of the “sobriety of the 
people and the purity of the home as the 
first concern of good eoveemmest, and 
cover the Commonwealth with legalized 
dram-shops. It is surely effrontery that 
such a party should ask your prayers and 
sympathy. They belong to us. If we 
had the power we would supplement these 
with your votes. We look to you in hope 
as our reserve corps, who at the last will 
make our victory overwhelming and final. 
Meantime you can be effective allies. No 
great uplift of humanity was ever made 
without enthusiasm. Of that, woman’s 
heart can be made the fountain. Woman's 
hand can aid in much of our practical 
work; and if it cannot put a vote into the 
ballot-box, it can be stretched forth in elo- 
quent appeal to those who have deprived 
her of self-protection, to be manly enough 
to drop the shackles of old party ties and 
stand themselyes for protection to the 





of goods together cannot be over- 
estimated. It not only is a convenience, 
but insures harmony in colorings. The 
above firm s the largest and choicest stock of 





— a will not do impossibilities, 
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disappointed in the result. 


a suffrage department in our great Centen-, 
nial, and finds a ready assent and sympa-, 


JOHN ‘H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 





Oriental Rugs and Carpets . 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 





Absolately all the Eastern Rugs, as well as all other Foreign Goods sold by us, are of 
our own direct importation; and all are purchased and selected by a member of our firm 


in person. 


Consequently several intermediate profits are saved, besides obtaining the 


choice of the Eastern and European markets. At the present time we have the largest 





stock of Fine Rugs and Carpets to be f. 


d in this y- 


SPECIAL OFFERING: 


600 Daghestan Rugs at $7.50 each. 
800 Daghestan Rugs at $10 each. 


t@” The Custom House statistics show that we import more Foreign Rugs and Carpets 
than all the other dealers in Boston combined. 
2” Every Eastern Rug and Carpet is subjected to a carefal naphtha bath before it is 


placed on sale. 


s@ The Price of each Rug is marked on the ticket in plain figures. 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, - 


30 to 34 Harrison 


Avenue Extension. 





GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


At THE RED GLOVE, 53 West Street. 


Has just received a new importation of Kid and Un_ 
dressed Kid Gloves with the favorite Foster lacings. 











BOYS’ 


Clothing Department. 


We invite attention to this new depart- 
ment of our business, which has been or- 
ganized specially to supply the wants of 
those who desire clothing which is thor- 
oughly well made, in correct styles, from 
materials somewhat different from those 
commonly used. 

Our prices have been made as low as 
can be afforded, covering the cost of hon- 
est fabrics and well-paid, skilled labor— 
with a fair profit. Sizes and styles suit- 
able for boys of 4 years and upward. 

In this department we keep also a full 
choice assortment of Boys’ Furnishing 
Goods. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 











REPAIRS. 
Old Furniture Made New 


PARLOR SUITS, LOUNGES 
and CHAIRS re - upholstered, 
modernized in style and made 
equal to the best new work. 


FURNITURE COVERING 


at the lowest prices quoted in 
Boston. Samples by mail. 


Goldthwait Bros., 


PRACTICAL UPHOLSTERERS, 


569 WASHINCTON STREET, 
South of Adams House, ; 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


Po: | WHITTEMORE’S 


& IGilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 











CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. By Emma M. 
CONNELLY. $1.50, 


“The author has made a grand hit.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


“We are surprised that the intricacies of social life 
in the South could have been so deeply and a aprocant 
avalyzed by a woman.”—Cleveland r @ ‘Heraid. 

“One of the best novels of the year, both in literary 
style and dramatic force.”—J/ustice, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Portia is delicious; one of the sweetest, purest and 
most wiuning characters in fiction.”—Loutsville Cou- 
rier-Journal 





A MODERN JACOB. By Hester Stuart, $1, 
“We lay this book down regretting that the reading 
is over; like parting with a friend.”— Methodist, Phila. 
“We have read in no recent novel anything more 
powersal than the descriptiou of the death of the baby 
n the snow-biocked train.”—Hoston Advertiser. 
“In Jacob Balcome the author has parapnrased the 
Bibie character iu a masterly wanner.”— Golden Rule, 
“There are some things said (on marriage) that would 
a special reprint and distribution throughout the 
land.” —Chicago Journal, 


LOTHROP’S SUMMER SERIES. 


PAPER, 25 CENTS EACH, 


Delightful books—clear type—excellent paper— 
handsome white and gold paper covers—none 80 
good in every particular have ever before been 
offered at 265 cents. 

JOHN CGREENLEAF, MINISTER. By Jutian 
WARTH. 


‘The author draws a powerful picture of social life of 
the present day, and while attempting to sulve some of 
ad pectteme, succeeds in making a thrillipg and origi- 

story. 





THE ROMANCE OF A LETTER. By Low- 
ELL CHOATE, 

This bright story has the merit of an unusual plot to 
commend it, apart from one’s interest in the characters. 
The young heroine to whom was entrusted a difficult 
mission fulfils it nobly. Whether her choice of a hus- 
band will be satisfactory depends upon the reader. 


A NEW ENCLAND IDYL. 
GREEN. 

A typical Vermont farm furnishes the background 
against which is grouped a little family of two girls and 
boys, the story of whuse lives runs like a brouk in its 
sparkling clearness. 


THE CIRLS AT HOME, OR HOW THEY 
LEARNED HOUSEWORK, By CHRISTINA 
GOopWIn. 

Four merry school girls form a club, with the mother 
of one at the , and become inittated into the — - 
jes of various household arts after a fashion t is 
simply delightful. It will be strange if others reading 
the book do not follow their example. 

THE LAST PENACOOK. By A. B. Berry. 


A delightful little romance of provincial ti which 
introduces a once famous tribe of Indians num- 
bers of historical characters of New Hampshire fame. 


HOW TWO CIRLS TRIED FARMING. By 
DOROTHEA ALICE SHEPHERD. 


To those girls who are wearing out their lives at the 
sewi hine, bebind 8, or even at the teach- 


By BELLE O. 





er’s desk, this true stury of but successful effort 
in a new line may well prove an inspiration. 


HESTER. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


The genuine New England flavor is preserved in these 
characteristic sketches, which are full of !ocal color and 
| tone, and furnish a variety of studies of “real folks” in 
| situations that are pleasing from their naturalness. 


PATIENCE PRESTON, M.D. By Mrs. A.F. 
RAFFENSPERGER, 


A bright young “woman doctor” makes her way into 
practice and society, aud achieves success in spite of 
opposition and personal criticism. She and society 
are both the gainers thereby. 








At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid, by the Publishers 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


JERSEY-FITTING 
UNION SUITS, 


in Silk, Jaeger Wool, Merino and 
Gauze; also Silk and Wool mixed. 


FOR bc ape 
MEN, 
WOMEN 4 18 iid. 64 
CHILDREN 














Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 





THE MOSTVJELLY 
FORTHE LEAST MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 








made 
convinee. If does not keep ft, send 
3 conte, stamnps, for full-size package, free by mail. 











LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M, 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


LADY AGENTS cernsseat 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
HEAVEN HATH PEACE. 


BY MRS. LAURA A. GAIGF. 


You ask me, dear, to sing a tender lay— 
In which shall come no sorrow and no pain ; 
You wish to have the oun shine all day; 
You like not sullen nor falling rain. 


You long to hear the blithesome, happy birds 
Singing their roundelays from dawn to night, 

You wish to hear no harsh, no cruel words; 
You only seek for what is pure and bright. 


What joy to see the crimson blossoms swell, 
And not one wither, all the summer through! 

What happiness ’twould be for me to tell 
Earth’s sweetest story ’neath the stars to you! 


I fain would grant thy wish, dear love of mine, 
And tune my rustic lyre to suit the strain. 
I touch the strings. My touch is not divine, 
And through the melody a sob of pain 
‘Lingers like twilight, at the set of sun; 
And while [ pray, the cold winds hurry by, 
All the sweet singing of the birds is done, 
And shadows flit across the darkening sky. 


80 into every life there cometh pain, 


Else earth would be too sweet for mortals given : 


And near to every heart, hath sorrow lain; 
’Tis sorrow purifieth souls for heaven. 


As through a glass each one doth darkly see; 

We strive in vain to read the changeful skies— 
At last the veilis drawn. Eternity 

Unfolds its mysteries to our wakening eyes. 


In heaven shall be no sorrow and no pain; 

Its own glad song shall each heart sing alway ; 
Affection’s purest joys supreme shall reign, 

And flowers immortal bloom, in endless day. 


And kindred souls unfettered, shall, confessed, 
In hallowed recognition meet and blend, 
And weary hearts shall find a balm and rest 
In sweet repose and peaceful, without end. 


Ah, who can sing a sweeter song than this? 
What soul diviner harmonies can know 
Than promise of supreme and hallowed bliss 


In that fair land, to which earth’s travellers go? 


Artesia, California. 
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THE MASTER AND THE REAPERS. 


BY ZOE DANA UNDERHILL. 





The master called to his reapers, 
“Make scythe and sickle keen, 
And bring me the grain from the uplands, 
And the grass from the meadows green; 
And from off the mist-clad marshes, 
Where the salt waves fret and foam, 
Ye shall gather the rustling sedges 
To furnish the harvest-home.” 


Then the laborers cried, ‘‘O master, 
We will bring thee the yellow grain 
That waves on the windy hillside, 
And the tender grass from the plain; 
But that which springs on the marshes 
Is dry and harsh and thin, 
Unlike the sweetifield grasses, 
So we will not gaiher it in.”’ 


But the master said: ‘‘O foolish! 
For many a weary day, 

Through storm and drought, ye have labored 
For the grain and the fragrant hay. 

The generous earth is fruitful, 
And breezes of summer blow 


Where these, in the sun and the dews of heaven, 


Have ripened soft and slow. 


“But out on the wide, bleak marshland 
Hath never a plow been set, 

And with rapine and rage of hungry waves 
The shivering soil is wet. 

There flower the pale green sedges, 
And the tides that ebb and flow 

And the biting breath of the sea-wind 
Are the only care they know. 


“They have|drunken of bitter waters, 
Their food hath been sharp sea-sand; 
And yet they have yielded a harvest 
Unto the master’s hand. 
So shall ye all, O reapers, 
Honor them_now the more, 
And garner in gladness, with songs of praise, 
The grass from the desolate shore.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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IN NEED. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








Pray for thy friend to-day, to-day! 
Sweetheart, thy friend hath need; 
Call thou the saints to guard his way; 

Tell every golden bead. 


Not now in battle’s fiery light 
His fearless colors glance; 

Not now in thickest of the fight 
He wields the crimsoned lance. 


His fame is told where thousands meet ; 
He wears the victor’s bay ; 

The chalice at his lips is sweet ; 
Pray for thy friend to-day! 

—N. Y. Independent. 


—--—~ --#@e 
For The Woman’s Journal. 
OOMPARING NOTES. 


BY JULIA A. SABINE. 


Mrs. Sumner’s Saturday baking was fin- 
ished. The house was in ‘‘apple-pie order” 
for Sunday, and Mrs. Sumner herself was 
seated in her cosy little parlor, mending- 
basket at hand, to fulfil that last great 
duty of woman—stocking-darning. Miss 
Strong, the little schoo! teacher, who had 
a room upstairs, had dropped in, also 
stocking in hand, for a friendly chat, when 
a ring at the door announced the coming 
of Mrs. White, Mrs, North and Mrs, James. 

‘“*We met on the door-step,’’ explained 
Mrs. White. 
collecting for the Ladies’ Auxiliary Society 
of Missions. I am fortunate in meeting 
four members of our church at once. [ 
hope you will all give me something.”, 

“TJ don’t know,” said Mrs.: James. “I 
must ask Mr. James about it.” 

‘*Mr. James should have heard the lect- 
ure last night,” said Mrs. North. *‘Per- 
haps he would realize that his wife had a 
right to give away fifty cents, if she chose, 


“IT am out this afternoon’ 


without consulting him, bad he been pres- 
ent.” 

One of the most noted of our women 
lecturers had spoken the night before upon 
the rights and wrongs of women, and the 
four ladies had listened to the lecture. 

‘It would have made no difference,” said 
Mrs. James, wearily. ‘I have argued and 
begged and pleaded with him, but it is all 
to no purpose. ‘Don’t I give you every- 
thing you need? he will ask. ‘Women 
don’t need money. It is always give.’ 
He never seems to think that I have earned 
anything. I have borne and reared five 
children, have always done the family 
sewing, and although we usually have a 
girl in the kitchen, I have repeatedly done 
the housework for months together. If I 
had been paid, at very moderate rates, for 
the labor I have performed in my family, 
I should have had far more money than 
my clothing and all other expenses of my 
living have amounted to. And yet, when 
I ask for money, my husband always en- 
quires what I did with the last money he 
gave me.” 

Mrs. James paused, out of breath. 

**T am glad [ am not married,” said Miss 
Strong. “At all events my money is 
my own, and [ can do as I please 
with it. But this miserable injustice that 
is shown to us women comes home to me 
in another way. I am obliged to earn my 
own living, and I have fitted myself, at 
great expense, for teaching. It is my 
business, my life work. If I do say it, I 
excel init. Yet I am paid only about two- 
thirds as much as a man is paid for doing 
the same work, simply because I am a 
woman. I once followed, in a school, a 
man teacher who even misspelled his pu- 
pils’ names upon the register, he was so 
ignorant. Yet he was paid forty dollars 
per month, while I only had twenty-five. 
He was a man with a vote, you see, and I 
was only a woman.” 

“But you don’t mean that you would 
really like to vote?” said Mrs. White. 

“Yes, I do; just that,” returned Miss 
Strong. ‘‘And I was so glad to hear, and 
to have others hear, that lecture last night. 
I am sure good seed was sown, and some 
of our people were set to thinking.” 

**Well, I must say it seemed very dread- 
ful and unwomanly to me for a lady to 
get up and talk in that way before all 
those people, though I grant she was very 
sweet-mannered, and did not look at all 
like one of those strong-minded women, 
and they do say she is a very devoted wife 
and mother. But, somehow, I don't like 
it. Anyway, I shan’t bother myself about 
it. I have all the rights [ want.” 


“Fortunate woman!” said Mrs. James. 
‘*What makes you go about collecting for 
missions?” 

‘Why, what a question, Mrs. James!” 
exclaimed Mrs. White. ‘‘How could I,a 
Christian woman, be content to sit down 
and enjoy all my religious privileges, and 
never try to help those who are in heathen 
darkness?” 

“That's just it,’ returned Mrs, James. 
**You are a Christian. Your soul is safe. 
You have a church, and ua good minister, 
and all the privileges you want. Why do 
you bother yourself about the heathen?” 

‘Mrs. James!” ejaculated Mrs. White, 
deeply shocked. 

‘*Well, it’s no worse than to say that be- 
cause you have all the rights you want, 
you won't bother yourself about the 
women who haven’t any rights.. The prin- 
ciple is the same. Because you have a 
comfortable home and a kind husband and 
plenty of money, and all that, you are 
willing that nobody knows how many 
thousand women in New York City shall 
work for thirty cents a day, and no end of 
your sisters be driven every year to lead 
lives of shame because they cannot earn 
enough to keep soul and body together 
otherwise.” 

“f never thought of it in that light,” 
faltered Mrs. White. 

“The question comes home to me in an- 
other way,” said Mrs. North. ‘Here I 
am, deprived of my husband, with scanty 
means, and a son and daughter to bring 
up and educate. My little property is 
taxed to the utmost. I must pay my tax- 
es, but I have no voice in the disposition of 
the money. My sonis growing up. Sa- 
loons tempt him on every side, but I can- 
not vote to have them closed; and if a 
villain tries to seduce my daughter, I can- 
not help to enact laws to make his attempt 
more difficult, or his punishment more 
sure.” 

“It is cruel, cruel,” said Mrs. Sumner, 
‘*but my ease is hardest of all. You all 
know that I cannot live with my husband 
because of his intemperate habits. His 
own family support him now, and think 
themselves very liberal because they leave 
me in undisturbed possession of the money, 
—what little is left of it after Mr. Sum- 
ner’s wastefulness,— which was  be- 
queathed me by my father. But my ter- 
ror and fear is that my children will be 
taken from me. As long as they are little, 
no one will grudge me the privilege of 
supporting them. But as soon as Willy is 





old enough to work, he will be required 
to earn money for his father. I wish him 
to be educated, and if they will only leave 
me alone, I can manage it. But there isa 
struggle coming, and the law will! all be 
on their side, for a mother has no legal 
right to her children.” 

‘Well, I’m glad I’m not married,” said 
little Miss Strong again. 

‘We need the ballot in a hundred ways,” 
said Mrs. North. “Just look at poor 
Mrs. Seott. Such a dainty, refined little 
woman, driven crazy by her husband's 
abuse. ‘The other day a jury of men was 
ealled to set upon her case and decide if 
she was insane. ‘There was not one kind, 
pure-minded man on thatjury. It made 
my heart ache to think of that sweet little 
lady subjected to the scrutiny of such 
men as Cohen and Schwarts, the saloon- 
keepers; O’Brien, who runs that vile res- 
taurant; Keefe, the jail-keeper; Kaufman, 
the clothing-dealer; and all the rest. 
Why couldn’t a jury of women have been 
called?” 

‘It’s all wrong,” said Mrs. James, hope- 
lessly, ‘and I am discouraged hoping for 
anything better.” 

“It seems to me you have all wandered 
from the point, from my point, at least,” 
said Mrs. White. ‘‘Am 1 to have no sub- 
scriptions to my mission work?” 

“Oh, put me down for the same I gave 
last year,’”’ said Mrs. North. 

‘*‘And me,” *‘And me,” added Miss Strong 
and Mrs. Sumner. 

But the other lady only shook her head 
and said, ‘I will ask Mr. James.” 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

———_—— ¢ & e —_____— 


DOING SENSIBLE THINGS FOOLISHLY. 


**Now and then, however, he did foolish 
things, but he did them sensibly, which is 
a very different thing from doing sensible 
things foolishly. It seems to me that is 
just the difference between men and 
women.” ‘Thus says Miss Thackeray in 
“The Story of Elizabeth ;” but I have not 
the book at hand, and cannot at this mo- 
ment recall whether she gives it as her own 
opinion or puts it in the mouth of one of 
her characters. If the latter, we might 
well set against it the equally authorita- 
tive dictum of George Eliot’s Mrs. Poyser 
as to her own sex—"I’m not denying the 
women are foolish; God Almighty made 
‘em to match the men.” But if Miss 
Thackeray is here speaking her own de- 
liberate opinion, it is entitled to the weight 
attending that of an uncommonly clever 
woman, though possibly tempted, as are 
many such, to say occasional sharp things 
about her own sex. Even supposing that, 
as she says, women often do sensible 
things foolishly, the question still remains 
open, how much of this comes from tem- 
perament, and how much simply from in- 
experience? 

How far is it actually true that women 
do sensible things in a foolish manner? 
We must remember,’ to begin with, that 
the way in which things are done, even 
more than the capacity of doing things, 
depends on habit and training. The farm- 
er’s daughter will go into the barn, bring 
out old Dobbin, and have him all har- 
nessed, while the inexperienced city board- 
er, man though he be, is speculating how 
to get the narrow collar over the bulging 
eyes, ending, perhaps, in attempting to 
prove mathematically, like Coleridge on 
his pedestrian tour with Wordsworth, that 
the thing is utterly impracticable. The 
fisherman’s daughter will pull or sail 
her father’s dory out to the reef while 
the fresh-water fisherman, whom she 
carries as passenger, can only balance 
himself uneasily in his seat or cling des- 
perately to the gunwale. Nay, the sailor 
who has been round the world in a man- 
of-war may gladly resign himself to being 
paddled by a young French girl down the 
rapids of the Saguenay, finding himself 
rated only as so many pounds of helpless 
freight on board. What we call doing a 
thing sensibly or foolishly is not, three 
times out of four, a matter of instinct or 
natural fitness in any way; it is a question 
of training. 

It would, of course, be foolish to assert 
that sex creates no inherent differences in 
the way enterprises are undertaken or 
tasks done; but it is certain that the do- 
main of these differences is being steadily 
narrowed as education becomes equalized 
and opportunities thrown open. I can m- 
member when it was accepted as a sort of 
axiom, not merely that women could not 
with propriety learn to swim, but that 
they could not learn it atany rate, or only 
very clumsily, at least this side of the 
South Sea Islands; whereas now they are 
taught swimming as naturally and readily 
as boys. Fifty years ago, Mr. Comer, a 
well-known teacher of book-keeping in 
Boston, complained that it was “in the 
face of ridicule and sneers” that he took 
women as pupils, whereas now one can 
hardly enter a shop without seeing a 
young woman shut up ina glass case for 
this very occupation. She is doing a sen- 
sible thing, and nobody complains that 





she does it foolishly. 


There are undoubtedly many such 
things, however, which a woman often 


the merely masculine mind; such as, for 
instance, asking many times of many dif- 
ferent railway officials at what hour a cer- 
tain train will start, although it is distinct- 
ly announced upon the time-table; or 
standing ia front of the paying-teller’s 
pigeon-hole at a bank, counting out four- 
teen dollars and eighty-seven and a half 
cents, which she has jast drawn, while 
ten hurried business men are waiting for 
her to stand a little on one side, where she 
could do her counting much more con- 
veniently ; or tying up a parcel with three 
different kinds of string, all so curiously 
interlaced that the bundle comes open in 
her bands when she finally turns it over 
to address it. Yet neither of these exas- 
perating actions is properly to be called 
foolish, or even inconsiderate; they are 
merely because she has not had, as yet, 
equal experience in affairs with the men 
around her. She asks unnecessary ques- 
tions at the railway station because she 
reads upon the printed time-tables that the 
railway company reserves the right to 
alter hours without previous notice; and 
she asks a good many people because the 
company does not, as it should, keep a 
special “inquiry office,” conspicuously 
placarded, where all answers would be 
final. She holds closely to her post at the 
bank because she has seen notices, there 
or elsewhere, that mistakes must be recti- 
fied before leaving the desk, or not at all. 
She ties up the parcel imperfectly because 
she was not taught in five minutes, as she 
might have been when a child, to put a 
slip-noose round the poor bundle, and 
then so secure it with three consecutive 
knots that it would travel round the world 
in safety. All theseare simply matters of 
training or experience or habit; if women 
fail in them, it is for want of these com- 
mon things. 

‘Temperament has almost nothing to do 
with such instances, and so it is with three- 
quarters of the things in which men or 
women succeed or fail. I havea certain 
pet dog, of the most loving disposition, 
who has never the slightest objection to 
going into his kennel at night, provided I 
escort him thither; that escort given, even 
in a snow-storm, he trots contentedly be- 
fore me, flapping his tail, and with a hap- 
py little sigh of affection settles down and 
licks my hand for good-night. Without 
this attention, he would lie forever wag- 
ging his tail against the door-mat, so far 
as any commands or even intimidations of 
mine are concerned. But there is in the 
family a certain young woman, brought 
up on a farm among many animais, and 
she has only to open the door and say, de- 
cisively, ‘Rob, go to your bed!” when off 
he trots, and is heard no more until he 
barks at the milkman in the morning. Is 
it she or I, I wonder, who does sensible 
things foolishly?—T. W.H., in Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT IN SOUTHWEST 
KANSAS. 


CIMARRON, SEPT. 13, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Enclosed please find list of names for 
one month’s trial of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, from which, no doubt, you will get 
several subscribers. I have taken the pa- 
per seven years, and have as many read it 
as possible. I never give them away or 
destroy them, but loan them and keep them 
for reference. I have done a great deal of 
good with them. Suffrage is becoming 
quite popular in Kansas. It causes no 
surprise or remark for ladies to hold office 
as member of school board, county super- 
intendent of public instruction, member 
of city council, etc. I am clerk of this 
school district. This being a town of 
about one thousand inhabitants,we have an 
excellent school. Our county is in a very 
unsettled condition, on account of a coun- 
ty seat question, two towns, this and In- 
galls, each claiming to be the county-seat. 
The law-suit is pending at this time, and 
we hope to have a decision soon, — Indi- 
cations are favorable to Cimarron. Ingalls 
should be defeated, if only on account of 
its name. This retards immigration and 
improvements. Many of our citizens have 
moved away, so that no one feels like 
spending any money on other papers than 
those they are already taking. 

I have lived here not quite one year. 
About two months after I came, I got Mrs. 
Saxon to lecture here, and assist in organ- 
izing an E. 8. A. She was received, as 
she is everywhere, with great enthusiasm. 
We organized with a membership of 
twelve, and we now have twenty-one. I 
was elected president, Mrs. Reeve secre- 
tary, Mrs. G. W. Fanty corresponding sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Hudson treasurer. The 
previous year only between thirty and 
forty women, and ‘there were almost 
double that number of inhabitants, voted. 
This spring ninety-four votes were cast by 
women. We had our own ticket and a 
committee of eight women at the voting 





does in a manner tending to exasperate 


They were instructed to stand by their 
rights in having at least one woman on the 
Board. After some disputing with our 
Mayor and others as to the legality of 
women serving, we finally elected Mrs. 
Fannie E. Lemert as one of the 
and Mrs. H. Wood as one of the clerks. 
The eight women worked all day for our 
ticket, and three on the ticket were elected. 

One of our city papers spoke of our 
ticket as the ‘‘Hen Ticket.” The Jackson. 
ian answered that “If it was the ‘Hen 
Ticket’ it made the ‘roosters hustle.’ ” 

Our society edits a column in the Jack. 
sonian. Last Saturday the BE. S. A. met 
and elected one delegate (myself) and one 
alternate (Mrs. Morrison, who is chaplain 
in our society,) to attend the State con- 
vention. I am on the eve of starting to 
Kansas City, where I shall remain during 
Exposition, and write this hurriedly. If 
there is anything in this that you think 
would be of general interest, please ex- 
tract what you think best. 

Mrs. FANNIE E. Lemert. 
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A GLIMPSE OF TWO COUNCILS. 


Mrs. F. R. Elliott, of Lincoln, Neb., 
writes entertainingly and forcibly in the 
Central Christian Advocate, of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, and of the Meth- 
odist General Conference of Men, drawing 
a comparison that is not altogether flatter- 
ing to the latter. She pays the following 
tribute to woman suffrage workers : 


‘Pioneers in the suffrage movement 
were given due prominence as those who 
had blazoned the way for the enfranchise- 
ment of women along all lines. In selfish 
acceptance of good things which come to 
us, we are prone to forget that a price has 
been paid and battles have been fought by 
somebody for every privilege we enjoy. 
Reluctantly as we may do it, still we must 
acknowledge that it has been through the 
efforts of the women who for forty years 
have been working for better laws for us, 
more avenues of work, better wages, high- 
er educational advantages, that it has 
been by their “cry in the wilderness,” 
that you and I enjoy the freedom and ad- 
vantages we do to-day. Whatif they are 
lacking in those finer amenities of life 
which women whose time hangs heavy on 
their hands find opportunity to cultivate? 
The women of this country, of all coun- 
tries, owe a debt of gratitude to the pio- 
neers for women’s enfranchisement that 
can never be paid. 

**As I looked at the few honored heads 
that are left of those who for forty years 
have been working on this line, and 
thought how upon them had been heaped 
the polite contempt of women too small to 
understand their self-sacrifice, and the 
slander of men whose selfishness had as- 
sailed their ideal womanhood, I grew sad 
with the thought that looking toward the 
sunset as they now are, they will die too 
soon to be understood or set aright. 
There was a pathos, too, concerning the 
present religious attitude of these women. 
Some of them were born of orthodox par- 
ents, reared in the orthodox faith, and 
once in communion of the Orthodox 
Church. To understand why they are 
aliens to-day we must go back to find 
them fighting the old order of things, ap- 
pealing first to the Church in hope of jus- 
tice for women under the law of freedom 
in Christ. You must think of them re- 
pulsed, sneered at and preached against, 
before you marvel that both soul and 
faith revolted from what they thought a 
bitter wrong. We came to our broad view 
in kindlier times, and even yet it is not 
easy to always ‘keep sweet’ in presence of 
the remnants of barbarism that yet exist. 
Do not understand that I want to endorse 
any revolt from the faith we cherish, but 
I speak of this work as it stands apart 
from all else, and of the bitter struggle 
fer forty years for the development of 
what the religious world continues flip- 
pantly or viciously to condemn.” 


Regarding the refusal of the General 
Conference to admit women, Mrs. Elliott 
remarks: 


“There is strong temptation to say 
things not altogether gentle concerning 
this latest een perpetrated in the 
name of law; but women are getting too 
wise and strong to use either tears or 
tirade as weapons of defence. There are 
some points, however, that all Christian 
women should consider. First, the women 
sent as delegates were peers of any of the 
men in ability. in their record of Christian 
usefulness, and devotion to the church. 
Second, they were elected by the constitu- 
tional methods provided. ‘Third, they 
were rejected solely because they were 
women, and upon a law always until this 
hour interpreted in an opposite sense. 

‘Having firmly fixed in mind that God 

knows no partiality for His sons over His 
daughters, it is our duty to examine the 
practice of the men who manage the 
churches. They have decided that the 
ruling majority shall bea man majority. 
and huld ina firm grasp the entire control 
of church government. There has been 
one great reformation in church history— 
when Luther dared throw off the yoke of 
man’s construction. Is not the time ripe 
for another, for woman to assert 
her right as joint ruler, and to make her 
own interpretation of God’s message 
to her? ‘Every time you put a woman 
in — put a man out,’ shoated Dr. 
Buckley on the Conference floor. ‘I 
commend unto you Phebe, our sister, that 
ye receive her in the Lord as becometh 
saints, and that ye assist her in whatsoever 
business she hath need of you,’ 
St. Paul to his law-making body. Which, 
I ask of you, is the more Christlike? As 
if foreseeing these latter days when men 
should try to torture isolated 
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desire to coatrol women, St. Paul ex- 
plains : “rhe letver billet, but. tbe spirit 
giveth life.’ - = 
The of women in zation 
was ‘80 bad as at present, hid- 
trap written on this poiag is in- 
exhaustible, merely because ove woman 
in a hundred is able to write a novel, or 
one in a thousand to cut out a shirt. 
Woman in England, in America, in Aus- 
tralia, is in a state Of slayery to which 
Greece and Rome and old England were 
paradises, ere chivalry died and poor Eve 
was thrust out without any Adam, to com- 
pete with Adam, in earning her wretched 
living, while we, the manhood, continual- 
ly suggest to her, ““Why don’t you sell 
your sou!?"”’—Melbourne Imperial Review. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
LULLABY. 


BY E. CAVAZZA. 


Through Sleepy Land doth a river flow. 

On its further bank white daisies grow ; 

And snow-white sheep in woolly floss, 

Must, one by one, be ferried across. 

In a little boat they safely ride 

To the meadows green—on the other side. 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 

The boatman comes to carry the sheep 

In his little boat to the Land of Sleep; 

Upon his head is a poppy wreath ; 

His eyelids drop, and his eyes beneath 

Are drowsy from counting, “One, two, three.” 

—How many sheep doth the baby see? 
Lullaby, sing Lullaby! 


One little sheep has gone over the stream ; 

They press to the bank. How eager they seem! 

Two little sheep, along the shore,— 

Only two sheep, but he’s bringing one more ; 

Three little sheep, in the flowery fields, 

Cropping the grass which Sleepy Land yields. 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 


Four little, five little sheep now are over; 

Six little, seven little sheep in the clover,— 
Deep in the honey-sweet clover they stand. 
Eight little, nine little sheep, now they land; 
Ten, and eleven, and twelve little sheep !— 
And baby, herself, is gone with them, to sleep! 


Lullaby, s lullaby! 
wens 4 —St. Nicholas. 


——____+0-—_____- 
A TRUE CAT STORY. 


A lady going to her home one chill au- 
tumn evening, heard in the mud and rushes 
near the road the faint whining of a young 
kitten. She was very lonely. She had 
lost her husbandand baby. She livedina 
little room and sewed for a living. She 
listened, but it was dark, and thecry could 
not quite guide her, so she went to a house 
to beg some matches. 

‘What a goose!” some one will say. 
But sorrow is a wonderful teacher. A 
dead baby’s remembered cry made the 
little kitten’s whine a prayer to this ten- 
der, bereaved mother. You need not think 
that only human beings pray—everything 
that can voice its agony makes its plea to 
God for pity, and the beetle or worm suf- 
fers as keenly, in its small frame, as does 
the elephant when he dies. 

She came with her matches, and struck 
one after another, seeking until she found 
the poor little thing, which, with blind 
eyes, all mud-beslimed, had climbed up a 
small shrub, and clung like a lizard to its 
stem. She carried it home, washed it 
clean, made a sucking bottle, and gave it 
warm milk, and nursed and cared for it 
for weeks. Then she moved away to 
where three little boys lived with their 
mother. The lady gota room in the house, 
and boarded with the family. All laughed 
at her pet, it was so scrawny and ugly, 
but how she loved it! She would say, 
‘‘Where is mammy’s child?” and the little 
mite would run and climb frantically up 
on her dress, and cuddle under her chin, 
and demonstrate its love in a way few hu- 
man beings could excel, with all our power 
of speech. 

“Chippy,” as she called him, began all 
of a sudden to show he wasa beauty. His 
hair grew soft and downy, his pretty eyes 
would light up, and he would roll a ball 
and play nicely. But Chippy was not a 
common cat; he had been saved for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose did not seem to be 
to play and amuse himself, but to console 
his mistress. He would mount the win- 
dow-sill in front of the sewing-machine 
and watch her work. Sometimes, when 
left alone, she would put her head down 
and cry over her loss, and sob aloud. Then 
Chippy would walk on the machine, and 
whine and cry until she would take him in 
her arms; then he would rub his head on 
her cheeks, to wipe the tears off, and make 
little balls of his feet, drawing in his claws, 
and put them on her face, each side, and 
kiss her on the lips, and purr as if he said: 
“Am I not here? Did you not save my 
lite? and I love you.” Then, when he had 
brought a smile to her face, he would 
jump to the floor and run from corner to 
Corner, and tumble and roll as if he were 
laughing and enjoying himself in the best 
way inthe world. Every one in the house 
grew so fond of him that the boys would 
strive to be first in the room to have a 
frolic with Chippy before going to school. 
Tam certain if he should die he would be 
&s much missed and mourned as if he 





walked on two feet—I know some boys 
who do, that are not half the pleasure and 
comfort to their mother that Chippy is to 
the little lady that hunted him in the mad, 
where some one had thrown him to die. 
She laughs and says, ‘‘He is a poor, little 
‘soullessjanimal,’ they say, but he comforts 
me more than all else in the whole world. 
for he gave me boundless love, when hu- 
man love was lost to me, and I was utterly 
alone.”—Elizabeth L. Saxton. 


—eeo— ——— 


HUMOROOS. 


‘*‘What’s that ?” asked a startled old lady 
at Manhattan Beach, as the report of a 
pistol rang out. “Sundown,” was the re- 
ply. ‘*Well, gracious me,” she exclaimed, 
**I never heered the sun go down like that 
afore!” 


‘*Manual training in the school?” cried 
Featherweight, indignantly. ‘‘No, sir. If 
I ever caught a teacher lifting his hand to 
my boy, Jimmy, there would be the big- 
gest kind of a fight. I believe children 
should be spanked at home—at home, sir!”’ 


House-maid (entering hastily) — Good 
heavens, Mrs. Pancake, I’m afraid that 
new boarder from the country has suffo- 
cated himself! His door’s locked, and the 
hall’s full of gas. Mrs. Pancake—Dear me! 
how dreadful! And the gas bill’s so big 
already.—Harper’s Bazar. 


A Pennsylvania man recently wrote to 
his somewhat illiterate son, who had mar- 
ried and settled in the West, asking, ‘‘How 
is your son and heir?” A week or two 
later he received the gratifying reply that 
“*the boy is doing splendidly, but I am los- 
ing my hair.” 

A gentleman who had the misfortune to 
lose three wives was about to take unto 
himself a fourth. Some one having asked 
his fifteen-year-old daughter who would 
perform the ceremony, she innocently re- 
plied: “Oh, Dr. Moore, I guess; he gen- 
erally marries papa.” 


In the window of a Main Street drug- 
store is displayed a conspicuous sign ‘‘Vac- 
cine.” A young lady from Canada walked 
into the store yesterday afternoon to get 
some soda water. *‘What syrup, please?” 
asked the slender clerk. ‘Vaccine,” 
promptly replied the fair creature. She 
took it for the latest thing in soda, but she 
didn’t get it. The clerk fainted.—Buffalo 
Courier. 











DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“TJ have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
Tuomas Coox, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mus. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache, She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by OC. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100, Doses One Dollar. 





THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the — An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents TF aA Addre 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Rega- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | 2>!ToRs. 


SUBSORIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Frog 
of nm ay ELLIcE HopPKIns, and others. 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


THE perens HROPIST, 
Box 2554, New York City. 





For the Relief and Cure of 
IGS Sicctina aes 
as Siw en lak larger than 


PILLS ers... « nos. 


BROWN & CO.’sS The best and most re 

liable BRAIN AND 

WINE OF COCA NERY. or rsoan! 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford S8t., Boston. 


THE KIMBALL, 
6 & 8 Allston St., betw. Somerset and Bowdoin Sts. 
BOSTON. 
Capital table, quiet, pleasant home. Prices, in- 
cluding board and room, range from $5.50 to $20 per 
week. References at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 



































TH is S EASO N | NG is made of the granulated leaves of the most fragrant 

American sweet herbs and choice selected spices, having 
all the flavors that can be desired, thereby saving the trouble of having to use a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of herbs and spices in order to give the proper flavor to dressing. One table- 
spoonful is enough to season the dressing to an eight-pound turkey. The small cans retail 
at 10 cents, and the large at 15 cents. Full directions for making a nice dressing accompany 
each can. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. Recommended by the Best Hotels Throughout the Country. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS ARTICLES PUT ON THE MARKET BY UNPRINCIPLED 
DEALERS IN IMITATION OF BELL’S SEASONING. 


W.C. BELL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
48, 50, 562 & 54 & 291 & 293 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











$9.50 FREE, LADIES ==" TAILOR, 


Sv THE USE OF WoRTH's FR PRence TAILOR SYSTEM OF DRESS Currine 


person can cut and fit any article of perfectly without trying the garment on. It is pronounced to 
beat Tailor‘ system in the world, its simplicity overcomes the complicated points of other systems; in fact ote 
= thata child 14 yearsold can “4 an et apa the mostexperienced dressmaker. As there are no —_— 
atical calculations to be made in this system. every measure is figured on the scales as you ou require to 
nome By pomp Sony bane J of i ions and 4: you kn pty mn hy apie py ee How to 
fit stoutor can poceie, Dow toStroand ex hollow shoulders, in fact you have gct the secre of dressmaking b: 
French tailor system. There is an e with above system that is al is ae worth $5 to any let 


jeeve pattern goes 
Worth’s system sells the world over at reid, but we have ene such arrangements with the owner that wecan 
, ~ you ses wee book and the extra sleeve with one year’s my ay to The Ladies’ , 


ustrated aa, & with charming fashion notes, needle work 
yt Ly To induce quic’ replies wo will alsogive one of our very Day Gook = ( 4 

$6). woth neaste BO pages, retails at $1, filled with the choicest house 7 Of ea 

answers to this Send at wee rope py or money 


E PUBLISHING CO.. & STATE § oT. CHICAGO. ILL 


We will send, ie 
age paid, the first vol- 
ume of Magazine, 





Twelve ‘Numbers,’ to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 
The Jenness - Miller 

~ Gams Pub. Co., 20 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED [FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 














VER 
10,000 MAGEE RANGES, 








2,000 ‘“* FURNACES 
& 13,000 ‘* HEATING STOVES 


WERE SOLD IN 1887. 


These figures are more eloquent than volumes which 
might be written in pene of the peculiar merits pos- 
sessed by the Magee Goods 

Miss Parloa says of the Ranges: 

“JT use the Magee Range constantly in my Schools 
and Private Kitchen; it fulfils every requirement forthe 
most exacting work; I would not exchange it for any 
range made.” 

Send for our Furnace Circular and read what Physi- 
cians, Professors, Scientists, Mechanics and Merchants 





CORA SCOTT POND, say of the yp eye they have in nse. Don't put 

in Steam or Hot Water Apparatus. til] you kn what 

AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. a first-class Hot Air Furnace will di 0 for half the east, 

The Magee Ranges, Furnaces, Heating and 

Specimen Copy Free. Cooking Stoves are sold everywhere by our 


agents, and we warrant each one to give perfect satis- 
faction to the buyer. MAGEE FURNACE CoO., 
32 to 38 UnionSt., Boston. 86 Lake St., Chicago 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 


BOSTON, MASS. i” 








FOR LADIES! 


Dress Reform Rooms 


| 
| No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
| 


Established 1874. 


‘Combination Garments A Specialty. 


| We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
| COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
| m nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
| st le uliar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
| Others in the market. The garments are made from 


THE UNITARIAN 
| white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 


(Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Editor) ee and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Will be sent to new subscribers for examination | J meen We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
nD 
THREE MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS. Address eye neatness of finish and fine hand- 
THE UNITARIAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. | sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
“Most excellent.”—Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago. | our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
“By all odds the best religious monthly in the| Dress Reform and other Waists. 


———— CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


THE CHRISTIAN METAPHYSICIAN, 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A Bi-Monthly, devoted to Christian Healing. | 
Geo. B. and Lizziz W. CHAr_es, Editors. } a=) g C}+ G, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


This magazine is valuable to healers, and of prac- 
tical benefit in every Christian home. 

epbine © Mente Cured in 10 
s No 
br is $? PHENS, Lebanon, iO. 











If you want to “heal the sick,” or to be healed, 
read The Christian Metaphysician. It will give you | 
information on the subject, clear and intelligent. | 

Price, one year, 50 cents. Sample copy, 12 cents. 


Address CHRISTIAN METAPHYSICIAN, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, ae ‘OPIUM: 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. OOLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 








Uffice hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. d 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
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articulars, dress 
EDWARD “AGILE, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Media College of Chicago 


Term be about the second Tuesday in 
tanner o8 continues thirty-one weeks. 


ractical instruction in every department of 
sateine. Clinical advan uns 
culars ¢ a Announcement "address the 7 


Th ~~—y Ye ot RIE J. MERGLER, 
cag H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic dhocnces @ specialty. Alsoa ly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously is 
one of the best remedial agencies for man 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her pracsiog very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ A’ Sup- 

ice hours, 
‘s 


yy I | we ands mode ares. 6 
except r Also evening 
y~i dt A outside Drastice. n - = 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 39th Annual Session opens Oct. 4th. A three 
ears’ graded course is giv and 
rms, For further I vous 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa, 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and ~ ae work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......+++ssseeees $ 85.00 
| For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........++++++ eeeeeeeees e 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-+ssesseseeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payeble but once....... 6.00 
Gratuaties Fes.ccccccccccccces coccccssocsee 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
_ College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, | Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens nd 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three years’ ed co Lectures Gulanes, 
Laboratory Work, and fall Clinteal Tosernctions Btu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and D’ saries of ae York. For an- 


nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLAC KWH M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 


Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 


| issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 








It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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WOMAN S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 








MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 
Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mrs. MARY B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





Spetuee copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order's and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWwICcK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 certs 








THE WOMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide on and many able 


its contributors. It sives fo sty be a suffrage 
pa oe a of law =, hygiene, Mores literature, ete 
make it interesting to all classes ‘ 

The Woman's p holes wbishrs Woman's 
Tribune, of Batrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad - 
dress jor $3.00 per year. 


658 Tremont Street, Beston. ~ 
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The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
held its monthly meeting last Monday 
evening, in Parker Memorial Hall, the 
special subject of consideration being 
school suffrage. In spite of the storm 
there was a fair attendance, including 
many well-known friends of woman suf- 
frage. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell presided 
and made a brief opening address : 


He congratulated the League upon the 

resent outlook. Within two weeks 25,000 
Boston women have gone in person to 
City Hall and incurred voluntary taxation 
for the purpose of fulfilling a public 
duty. So remarkable an instance of pub- 
lic spirit has never before occurred in this 
city. It is a lesson in patriotism which 
mien may be proud to imitate. It answers 
the objection that “‘women do not want to 
vote.” Suffragists have always said that 
whenever an issue was clearly made 
women would not be wanting. When the 
School Committee made the issue, last 
July, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, of July 14, 
said: *‘At last there seems likely to be an 
issue upon the management of the public 
schools of Massachusetts in which women 
will have an opportanity to make them- 
selves felt.” I rejoice that both sides are 
represented. There is a wide-spread ap- 
prehension that the ‘oro school system 
may be endangered by the withdrawal of 
Catholic children into parochial schools. 
There are only two remedies: We must 
make our public schools better than the 
private schools, and we must guard them 
against sectarian bias. I do not believe 
in taking the position that no Catholic 
should teach, or have anything to do with 
the public schools. Ideprecate any attempt 
to precipitate a religious controversy. 
But I predict that this general movement 
of women to vote will bring out also a 
larger vote of men than at any previous 
election, and the result will be a fuller 
and fairer expression of the public will. 

ADDRESS OF MR. MEAD. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead made the principal 
address. He said: 

When the foolish are hot, it is time for 
the wise to be cool. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, but a habit of view- 
ing each midsummer experience as the 
crack of doom is not the best qualifica- 
tion for the vigilance committee in the 
time of real danger. I trust I shall never 
be accused of political indifferentism, but 
sometimes in these heated weeks [ count 
it expedient to say to some good Repuili- 
can or Democratic friends that the present 
election seems to me the least important 
presidential election in our history, and 
that I think that it makes very littie dif- 
ference whether Mr. Cleveland or Mr. 
Harrison is elected. ‘There is no question 
more important in the country than the 
school question, and especially the ques- 
tion of the constitution of our School 
Boards. There is no institution in the 
country, to my thinking, so. important as 
the public school—none whose interests 
we should guard so vigilantly or so jeal- 
ously. There is nothing in the country of 
which I am more jealous than the multi- 
plication of the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. They will never give anything 
but a parochial education, never a broad 
education, and the system is bad. I am 
jealous of the constant unfair and captious 
fault-finding with the public schools in 
large Roman Catholic circles, and the 
manifest disposition to multiply criticisms 
and controversies and make trouble, out 
of which grist shall somehow come to the 
parochial mill. 

In the general interest of science and 
freedom and progress, I have more criti- 
cisms to make of the Roman Catholic 
Church than of any other of our churches. 
But much more jealous than I am of paro- 
chial schools, or of their opposition to pub- 
lic schools, or of — Roman Catholic dog- 
mas or aims or methods, am [ that Catho- 
lic captiousness or unfairness, where they 
exist, shall not be met with feverish unfair- 
ness, but with justice—and more than jus- 
tice—with magnanimity. Arnold of Rugby 
used to say that the measure of his love 
for any institution was the measure of his 
desire to reform it. The measure of my 
love for any institution is always the 
weasure of my resolution to defend it 
fairly, and only fairly, and of my resent- 
ment of any violent and blind abuse on 
the part of its critics. And it is because 
my devotion to the American public 
pn is so sincere and so earnest that I 
wish to express the hope that there is not 
rife in this gathering, or in the associa- 
tion under whose auspices we here come 
together, anything of that spirit of whole- 
sale, indiscriminate and wild denuncia- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church which 
has characterized many recent meetings in 
Boston. However it may be with some of 
our Protestant clergymen, I trust that 
there is no woman in this League or in 
Boston who is bothered by the fear that 
Archbishop Williams is fitting up some 
dungeons under the new cathedral. [ 
trust there is no woman and no man here 
present who did not read with indignation 
and with shame the charge of one of our 
university professors to one of our large 
congregations last Sunday, that Protestant 
men and women who had Roman Catholic 
servants in their employ should say to 
them, on the eve of election day, that, if 
they intended to vote at the dictation of 
the priests, they must look for work else- 
where. You know what that means. It 
means the discharge of the man and the 
woman who don’t vote as we do. : lt 
means the boycott and the inquisition. A 
man who speaks like this in a time like 
this abdicates hie function as a scholar, 
and advertises himself as an unsafe public 

ide. No Catholic words have been so 
fod as those uttered from the platform at 
Masic Hall last Sunday. Referring to the 
arguments used by some Protestant clergy- 
men, that the Book of Revelation and the 
Book of Daniel denounced the Pope of 
Rome, Mr. Mead said no t of the 
Pope or of the Roman Catholic Church 
ever entered the head of any Bible writer. 








the ultimate logical issues of which doc- 
trine so many of our Protestant cleray- 
men are now endeavoring to crowd r 
simple Catholic neighbors. If a man did 
logteally and absolutely appropriate the 

vinistic doctrines of total depravity, 
predestination and the eternal damnation 
of the majority, which are the nominal 
and standard doctrines of half the churches 
belonging to the Evangelical Alliance, I 
should say that he was morally an inhu- 
man and irreligious man if he allowed 
himself to marry the woman he loved and 
became the father of children. But, as a 
matter of fact, almost no Calvinist does, or 
ever did, hold these doctrines in their 
naked and ——= pee They are al- 
ways modified and supplemented in life 
and in thought by other doctrines, often 
held all unconsciously, and it would never 
occur to me to say, unless in scholastic 
disputation, that my neighbor could not 
be at the same time an honest Presbyterian 
and a good man. I prefer not to tell my 
Baptist brother too often that he renounces 
his mental freedom when he subscribes to 
the doctrine of infallibility of the Bible, 
as truly as his Catholic brother, who ac- 
cepts the infallibility of the Pope. If the 
writer of Genesis could make no mistake, 
why may not Leo XIII. also be miracu- 
lously shielded? When it comes to strict 
theological discussion, I am as ready to 
take a hand as anybody, whether it be 
with the Catholic or the Protestant. But, 
on the plane where we are, | protest 
against this vast amount of talk about the 
impossibility of Roman Catholics being 
good citizens. ‘This is not a good year to 
say that a Catholic cannot be a good citi- 
zen. 

Let America once be in danger from any 
Catholic power, and every healthy Catho- 
lic in Boston would rush to the camp, 
snapping his fingers at every papal bene- 
diction and anathema that could be read 
to him. So it will be with parochial 
schools. ‘They will pot continue perma- 
nently atall. They willcontinueand mul- 
tiply for a time, if they succeed in convinc- 
ing the people that they give a really good 
education—as good an education as the 
public schools. But if they do not give a 
sound, broad and liberal education, and if 
this appears to the people, as it will be 
made to appear if it is the case, then all 
the encyclicals that can be written cannot 
bolster them up here in America in this 
nineteenth century. Every sensible Catho- 
lic will see the nonsenseof it. He will see 
that his children will not be qualified to 
enter into this great Amerivan life and to 
succeed in it. He will not long continue 
to hand over money to build parochial 
schools, when he can send his children to 
the better public schools for nothing. 
There will be complaints; there will be re- 
volts; there will be compromises, and the 
parochial schools will fade away. 

Toleration is not a tenet for which any 
church is to be thanked. The Catholic 
reading books are full of enthusiasm for 
it; the Catholic histories are quite as sin- 
cere in their praises of it as some of our 
Boston Protestant ministers, and no more 
so. A century hence both parties will be 
much more sincere about it than they are 
to-day. Acentury hence, too, the Protes- 
tant party will say less about itself as the 
promoter of rational wy, oe and inguiry, 
and about the Catholic Church as the one 
quest obstruction to science and the light. 

igotry is bigotry, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, and we want none of it. We 
want no religious crusade in Boston. We 
want to hear no more talk about refusing 
to vote for this man for the School Board, 
or to approve that woman as a teacher in 
the public schools, simply because they 
are man Catholics, until the parochial 
school movement reaches a stage which, in 
my opinion, it is never going to reach. 
Whenever any decision or instruction goes 
so far as to compel any Roman Catholic 
father to withdraw his own children from 
the public schools, when he comes to 
think it a sin to send them there, or to act 
as if it were a sin, then, surely, it will be 
a sin for him to have a hand in their ad- 
ministration, and his simple manhood will 
command him to withdraw from the 
School Board, if he belongs to it, and 
from the school-room, if he be a teacher, 
The public sthool must be in the hands of 
its friends. 

I am not going to enter my OP any dis- 
cussion of the teacher in the high school. 
Mr. Swinton is not responsible for Mr. 
Travis. [am Tne ready to say, in a sin- 

le word, that | think some of Mr. ‘Travis’ 
llustrations, so far as I have examined 
the matter, extravagant and misleading. I 
think he may justly have exposed himself 
to censure or to correction. He certainly 
did if he spoke in the present tense, and 
not the past, or if historically he repre- 
sented ap indulgence as ‘‘a permission to 
commit sin.” The author was speaking 
of the abuses in the sale of indulgences 
which provoked Luther’s protest. 

‘In the early ages of the church,” he 
comments, “indulgences had been re- 
garded in a certain way, but, in process of 
time, they had become mischievously rep- 
resented as pardons.” If the abuse ex- 
isted in Luther’s time, which no man in 
his senses can deny, the book is vindicat- 
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telling thei 
bishop Williams or Leo X 
icenses to commit ae is the mg ig 9 
present Catholic opposition to Mr. 
Swinton’s history. 

Each denomination and church has dark 
pages in its history, which it might desire 
to cover up from its enemies’ eyes, and 

et, however the records might stand, it 
the duty of the citizen to have his 
children taught honest history. The 
school committee’s action was reviewed, 
as were various technical matters about 
dispute in the school committee; and 
Mr. Mead praised the work itself very 
ly as an impartial statement of his- 
facts. Dr. Duryea was defended, 
although his judgment of Swinton’s histo- 
ry was deemed erroneous, and the voters 
were advised to treat of facts as clearly 
and sharply as ble, but to leave men’s 
consciences and motives alone. ‘Then fol- 
lowed a scathing arraignment of ‘the 
ridiculous falsifications” in the text-books 
used in the parochial schools, passages 
being read from histories, readers, geogra- 
pbies, etc., Gazeau’s history being held up 
to especial condemnation, as was also the 
Bible and church history of Bishop Gil- 
more. History is history only when its 
true propositions are preserved, and the 
public does not want a sectarian stamp on 
school books. The Catholics cannot af- 
ford this provincialism, and must learn 
that the individual or institution has only 
the right todo what is right with its own. 


Mr. Mead's remarks were frequently in- 
terrupted by the applause of the audience, 
and when he had concluded, Dr. Salome 
Merritt was introduced. She spoke to the 
ladies more especially, urging toleration 
and a thorough investigation of the facts 
under discussion. She pointed out that, 
if Protestant women were influenced to 
the point of fanaticism by the pulpit and 
platform utterances upon this question, 
they were as much ruled by their priests 
as the Roman Catholic women. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN UTAH. 


In the Woman's Exponent of September 
1, Annie W. Cannon gives an interesting 
sketch of women physicians in Utah, 
which we reproduce in substance. 

Mrs. Romania B. Pratt was the first 
Utah woman to practise medicine. She 
graduated from the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia in 1877. In the sum- 
mer vacation, between the college terms of 
1876-77, she was a student in the N. E. 
Hospital for Women and Children in Bos- 
ton, which she regarded as a very great 
advantage. Not yet satisfied, she remained 
in Philadelphia, taking special courses on 
the eye and ear at Willis’ Hospital and a 
dispensary. Then she spent some time in 
visiting hydropathic institutions and hos- 
pitals, remaining some weeks in the El- 
mira Water Cure. In 1881-2 Mrs. Pratt 
again went East, to the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. Dr. Pratt is an assid- 
uous worker, and has done incalculable 
good with her practice, which is extensive 
and successful, and in teaching others. 
Ever since her return from Philadelphia, 
she has had classes in obstetrics, twice a 
year or more, her pupils coming mostly 
from the smaller settlements, where there 
were no competent physicians, and good 
midwives were a necessity. Some seventy- 
five women have studied under her instruc- 
tion. Most of them have passed a thor- 
ough examination under the leading phy- 
sicians of the city, obtaining certificates 
authorizing them to practise in midwifery. 
Dr. Pratt urged the necessity of a hospital 
almost immediately after her return from 
college, and since the founding of the 
Deseret Hospital, has been an earnest 
worker in its behalf, and now most faith- 
fully and satisfactorily occupies the posi- 
tion of resident physician. 

Mrs. Ellis R. Shipp was the second 
Mormon woman to gruduate in medicine, 
receiving her degree in 1878. 

Returning home, Dr. Shipp lectured 
through Southern Utah, and practised her 
profession. She also saw the necessity for 
classes in obstetrics, and later, when open- 
ing her practice in Salt Lake, she gave in- 
structions. Some sixty women have grad- 
uated from her classes, passing successful 
examinations under the leading physi- 
cians. She is very popular, especially 
among her patients. While ardently en- 
gaged in her stadies at college, and attend- 
ing the lectures and operations in the sur- 
gery, Mrs. Shipp was in delicate health, 
giving birth, while still at college, to a 
beautiful child, on the 25th of May, 1877. 
Soon she again engaged in her studies, 
with her little new born babe constantly 
néar, that she might care for her. She is 
at present engaged, aside from her prac- 
tice and classes, in publishing a medical 
journal, in connection with Dr. Margaret 








C. Shipp, the only medical journal in 
Utah. 

Dr. Margaret C. Shipp is one of our 
most popular and efficient practitioners. 
She graduated from the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania in 1882, and has 
ever since enjoyed a large practice; has 
lectured In nearly every settlement in the 
Territory; also taught classes in obstet- 
rics, having qualified nearly forty ladies 
to act as skilful nurses and competent ob- 
stetricians. 

Miss Mattie Paul Hughes, a bright, at- 
tractive girl, is another successful physi- 
clan, She began when quite a child to earn 
her own money, commencing early at 
type-setting, in which work she rapidly 
became proficient.. Miss Hughes took a 
course in chemistry at the Deseret Univer- 
sity, and studied obstetrics and medicine 
under Dr. Pratt, in the meantime depriv- 
ing herself of many pleasures girls of her 
age enjoy, and saving her earnings for fur- 
thering her advancement in medicine. In 
1880, she graduated from the medical de- 
partment of Michigan University, after 
two years’ study. She practised her pro- 
fession daring her vacations, and thus 
earned means to attend the State Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, graduating as a 
B. S., the only woman in her class. She 
also graduated with honor from the Phila- 
delphia School of Elocution, and gave 
much time to preparing herself for liter- 
ary work. Miss Hughes for some time 
very satisfactorily held the position of 
resident physician at the Deseret Hospital, 
and has always been held in high regard 
among the medical fraternity. 

Three other young ladies are promising 
physicians. Miss Emma Atkin studied 
under Dr. Pratt, and graduated from the 
Philadelphia College. She has found a 
large practice in Jaub County and the ad- 
jacent settlements, travelling in all sorts 
of weather and all sorts of conveyances, 
with her cases of instruments and medi- 
cine. 

The Misses Belle and Justina Anderson 
studied under their father, took their medi- 
cal degrees from the Michigan University, 
and are doing well. Justina was one year 
in Wellesley College. 

These physicians are all leading women 
in their communities. F. A. 








RELIABLE GOODS. 


On every hand in each and all lines of goods 
we see constant and unceasing effort being made 
to improve on former ideas and to produce what 
nearest approaches perfection. The tendency of 
the present day has been, to a large degree, 
toward the production of the greatest quantity 
for the least money; but it has been found that 
it is a false and mistaken idea, and one that bears 
poor fruit. Hence the success of the few who 
have had the foresight to see a slow but sure 
profit in making nothing but the best. It is but 
a few years ago that Ferris Bros. commenced the 
manufacture of the ‘‘Good Sense” corsets and 
corset waists. Their endeavor was to build up a 
trade for the future, and that they have succeed- 
ed is shown by their immense trade, which is 
continually increasing, and the high estimation 
in which the goods are held by the leading dry 
goods houses throughout the country. We cail 
attention to the ladies’ ‘Good Sense” corset waist 
which we illustrate. It is buttoned in front and 
laced all the way up the back, sizes 18 to 30 
inches. The waists are made to suit all ages 
from the baby up, and possess many special im- 
pene originated and patented by this firm. 
—E£2Z. 





Tue well-known Fur Manufacturing House of 
H. Crine, 15 & 17 Avon Street, opened their hand- 
some new store this week, with a large and care- 
fully selected stock of fur goods. On the open- 
ing days their various departments were crowded 
with ladies, who found taste, economy and ex- 
cellence in every way, and purchased largely in 
view of the future wear. Everything in the fur 
department can be supplied and fur-lined gar- 
ments in great variety are strictly first-class, and 
every article Rye Special attention is 
given to remodejling at the lowest prices. Cail 
on the firm and obtain prices. We warrant sat- 
isfaction. 





EXxaMINE the new im tion of Foster lacing 
gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Seamstress.— Best of references given by a 
Seamstress who desires work by the day or week. 
Repairing neatly done. Dresses finished,etc. Terms 
reasonable. Address Miss Delia Burns, Melrose, 
Mass. 





Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suff Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs. Price, $5.00 for an evening. 
Apply at the Rooms. 





Advertising Agent Wanted for the WOMAN 8 
COLUMN. Any one es honest, persevering, 
and determined to su » may fill our require. 
ments, as experience is not absolutely necessary. 
Inquire at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, 3 Park St., 
for Miss Charlotte Allen. ‘ 





Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 


similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
oa & call at above address, and talk with 
38 Allen. 





glish and Olassical 

School. 36th car Soaps WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 19, 88. A and Day School for both 
setae 





GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Lin? eg never varies. A marvel of purity 
stren and wholesomeness. More eco 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
eettien, with the multitude of low test, short 


co’ 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold 
incans. Roya Dextne Pooven Co., 106 Watt 
Street, N. Y. 


J. &J.DOBSON 


We still continue our 


Closing-Out Sale 


Announced Two Weeks 
ago. This is an oppor- 
tunity seldom offered to 
Carpet Buyers. 

Call and examine for 


yourself our 
Per Yard, Worth 





Wiltons - - $1.50 $2.25 
Wilton Velvets - $1.15 $1.50 
Wilton Velvets - $1.00 $1.30 
Brussels (best quality) $1.05 $1.25 
Tapestry Brussels 56 75 
Ex. Supers - - 60 75 
Ingrains - - .50 65 
Straw Mattings - 121-2 -20 
Sheet Oil Oloth - .80 $1.15 


J.&J. DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington St. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MT. CARROLL SEMINARY :;eou,%) 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE,N. ¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete Col Course 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Phy Cab. 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 


Teeny. JAMES ML’ TAYLOR, D. D.. President. 
EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School, 259 Boylston Street (Copley Square), 
may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things) to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine througkout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 


floor, in the same sunny corner. 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston, cor. of Berkeley St., Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Academic, Classical, Scientific, and Special 
Courses arranged. Corps of thirteen teachers. 
Daily calisthenics. German and French taught 
conversationally. Girls fitted for Smith, Welles- 
ley, Boston University, Medical Schools, and 
Institutes. 

Circulars on demand. References: Ex-Gov. 
A. H. Rice, Ex-Gov. Wm. Gaston, Judge J. W. 
McKim, &c., &c. 
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